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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em, Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free, Remit by check, draft or postal 
ar express money order, Other remittances at send 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents. — : 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
wor their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
go responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them ccurteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. é 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


‘omplaints.—Subscribers who fail to receive a single 
x * 3 Vogue should immediately notify the Head Of- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or om any vatlroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P.O. as 2d Class Matter 


V Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 





class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Contine 1 Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are 


Albany, A.C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane. 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, Schaefer & Herold, 4S. Calvert St. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St, 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Charleston, B. Doscher, 242 Meeting St. 
Chicago; MacD onald & Co., §5 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St, 
Cleveland, Taylor, Austin Co, 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave. 
Galveston, N. S. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough. 

andianapolis, J. G. Deshler. 

jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxville, [ enn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N F elis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford 

Milwaukee, T.S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St, 
Minneapolis, Parcher, & Sacer, 6 Third St., S, 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson. 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons, 

New Orleans, Gen. Wharton, 210 Carondelet St, 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co., 128 Main St, 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadelphia, T. Cullen, 107 So. Broad, cor, Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R.S. Davis & Co., 96 5th Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Wey bosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G. E, Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, Parsons & Derge. 

San Francisco, R, C. Wilber, Palace Hotel. 
Saratoga, Con gress Hall Book Store, 

Seattle, Tow man & Hanford. 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room. 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, Louis Betz, Lobby, Pioneer Press Bldg. 
Toledo, J, Huntley, 

Troy, B. G, Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G. Partee. 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
154 Fifth Avenue, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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*¢ All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,”” is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance, 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within three days after publication. 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 
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PERSONAL SERVICES 


TAILORS 





SHOPPING BY MAIL 
By a woman of refined taste and experience, who 
will also attend tothe designing and remodeling of 
gowns in the smartest styles. Special attention 
given to the execution of orders requiring care and 
discretion. References given and required. Mrs. 
M. K. ZustT, 100 West 94th Street. 





Society woman who has had great success in de- 
A signing and selecting toilets of personal friends 
both in this country and abroad, will select 
materials or execute orders for gowns in the very 
latest models or attend to the remodeling of old 
gowns, Shopping orders of all kinds also taken, 
References given and required. Address Mrs, 
ELEANOR Lewis, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York, 





HOPPING COMMISSIONS promptly executed by 
S a woman of refinement, taste and experience, 
Entire trousseaux undertaken, Interior decor- 
ating a specialty. References given and required, 
Mrs. HENRY MARTIN WARREN, 2 and 4 Thirty- 
third Street, West, opposite Waldorf Hotel, N. Y. 








ROBES AND GOWNS 





MOLLIE O'HARA 
DESIGNER AND 1MPORTER OF ROBES 
359 Lexington Avenue, New York 





STADLER & FALK 
MAKBRS OF HIGH-CLASS GARMENTS FOR LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 





M. FINN 
DESIGNER AND IMPORTER OF GOWNS 
104 W. 48th Street 





‘“*MOWBRAY”' 


TAILOR AND GOLF SUITS—F NTIRE TROUSSEAU 
DESIGNED—GOWNS 


27 E. 21st Street, New York, also Lakewood, N. J. 





MISS SCHROEDER 
RECEPTION AND EVENING DRESSES 
STREET COSTUMES 
1o West 35th Street 





B. SCHULICH 
LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND DRESSMAKER 
10 W. 35th St., near Fifth Ave. 


FULLENCAMP & CO. 
MAF SRS OF MEN'S CLOTHES 
403-5 Fifth Avenue, New York 








BOOTS AND SHOES 





H. JANTZEN 
MAKER OF SMART BOOTS Att D SHOES 
FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN AND CHILDREN 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
242 Sixth Avenue New York 


SPECIAL NOTICES 





AMERICAN HERALDRY. Heraldic assistance; 
critical and practical render ed to genealogists, tamilies 
and designers, W ork sent for examination, returnable 
it notdesired MORTIMER DELANO de LAN- 
NOY Pursuivant of-Armes Mem.. N. Y. Gen. & 
Bio. Soc., Societe Suisse d’Heraldique and Herald 
Society zu Berlin. 104 W. 120th St., New York, 


THE FERNERY—240 Lexington Avenue. 


ARTISTIC and original table decorations, bouquets, 
etc, Fresh cut flowers. Miss TucKER furnishes 
estimates and fills mail orders promptly. 





Well-established dressmaker wishing to extend 
her business will fill orders without charge for 
ladies recommending new customers, Address 

for particulars, A. H.,« se Vogue. 








CORSETS 


MISS T. T. SCHNEIDER 
CORSETIERE 
FINE CUSTOM WORK ONLY 
11 East 33d Street 
AUX ELEGANTES 
CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 
13 West 3cth St. 
New York 





MILLINERS 





MME. MARLOW 
IMPORTER OF MILLINERY 
LATEST PARISIAN STYLES IN SPRING HATS 
351 Fifth Avenue (opposite Waldorf-Astoria Hote!) 
New York. Also London and Paris 


Fair Women from Vogue 


Being a collection of portraits 


of ladies of New York, Baltimore, 


Philadelphia, Richmond, and other American cities, originally pub- 


lished in Vogue. Sent, postpaid, to 


any address in the United States, 


Canada or Mexico—securely packed in a box—on receipt of price, $3.00, 
by the publishers —Vogue, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York. 













DIED 


Brown.—At his residence, 673 Mad, 
Ave , 24 Feb., Frederic Turner Brown, aged 
$9 years, son of the late Benjamin Brown, 
of Boston. 


MARRIED 


Beresford—Iselin.—On Mon., 21 Feb., 
by His Grace the Most Rev. Archbishop of 
New York, John George, second son of the 
late Col. Beresford, Royal Artillery of Wood- 
house, County Waterford, Ireland, to Emilie 
Eleanora, youngest daughter of 
Iselin, 


Adrian 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Boarman-Whitehouse. — Miss Vira 
Boarman, of New Orleans, to Mr. J. Nor. 
man de R, Whitehouse, son of Mr. J. Henry 
Whitehouse. 

Condé-Rogers.—Miss Marie Dorcas 
Condé, ‘daughter of Dr. Swits Condé, of 6 
W. 56th Sr., to Mr. Lebbeus Harding Rog- 
ers, Jr. 

Colgate-Mann.— Miss Helen Colgate, 
daughter of Mr. Robert Colgate, to Mr. S. 
Vernon Mann, Jr, son of Mr. Vernon 
Mann. 

Johnscn-Chisholm.—Miss Edith Sey- 
mour Johnson, daughter of Mr. S. Fisher 
Johnson, of 11 E. 63d St., to Mr. Edward 
de Clifford Chisholm, of Savannah, Ga. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Bellamy-Trenholm.—Dr. Russell Bel- 
lamy and Miss Constance Trenholm, daugh- 
ter of Mr. William L. Trehoim, will be 
married on Wed., 20 Apr. 

Mackay-—Duer.- Mr. Clarence H. Mac- 
kay and Miss Kavherine Duer, daughter of 
Mr. William A. Duer, will be married at the 
home of the bride’s parents on Wed., 15 
June. 


INTIMATIONS 


Baker.—Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Baker 
have gone to their cottage on Jeky! Island, 
where they will spend the Lenten season. 

Grinnell.—Mr. and Mrs. Grinnell and 
Miss Grinnell sailed for Italy Jast week, 
where they will spend two months, 

May.—Mr. and Mrs. Henry May, of 
Washington, are spending several weeks at 
the Cambridge. 

Rogers.—Mr. H., Pendleton Rogers has 
taken the Hoffman cottsge at Newport for 
next season. 

Winslow.—Mr. and Mrs. Edward Wins- 
low, with their daughter and son-in-law, Mr. 
and Mrs. Arthur Little, sail on Saturday for 
Europe, where they will spend several 
months. 


DINNERS 
Coffin.—Mr. and Mrs, Edmund Coffin 


will give a dinner on Friday at their residence, 
13 W. 57th St. 

King.—Mr. and Mrs. George Gordon 
King gave a dinner on 22nd Feb. at their 
residence, 5 W. 35th St. Present were Mr. 
and Mrs. Louis B. McCagg, Mr. and Mrs. 
Amory S. Carhart, Mr. and Mrs. Herman 
Le Roy Edgar, Dr. and Mrs. George Norton 
Miller, Miss Chanler, and Mr. Alexander M. 
Hadden, 


CHARITABLE INTIMATIONS 


New York Orthopedic L ispensary 
and Hospital.—Two dramatic teas will be 
given at the Waldorf-Astoria on Fris., 11 
and 18 Mar., at three o’clock, for the benefit 
of the hospital. Short plays will be given by 
eminent artists, and after the performance 
tea will be served. Patronesses : Mrs. Charles 
B. Alexander, Mrs. W. S. Cowles, Miss de 
Forest, Mrs. Henry Marquand, Mrs. John 
Hobart Warren, Mrs. James Abercrombie 
Burden, Mrs. Edmund L, Baylies, Mrs. A. 
Cass Canfield, Mrs. M. Dwight Collier, Mrs. 
R. Fulton Cutting, Mrs. Charles de Rba™, 
Jr., Miss E. S. Hamilton, Mrs. Stanley 
Mortimer, Mrs. Whitelaw Re'd, Mis. Roland 
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Redmond, Mrs. Douglas Robinson, Jr., Mrs. 
William Robison, Mrs. William D. Sloane, 
Mrs. Marion Story, and Miss Whitney. 

Vacation House.—Miss S. C. Very 
will give her lectures on The History of 
Music at rr E. 54th St., on 8, 15, 22, 29 
Mar , and 5 Apr., in aid of maintaining a 
summer playground at g Goerck St., and a 
Vacation House at Bloomfield, N. J. Patron- 
esses: Mrs. C. R. Lowell, Mrs. H. M. 
Sanders, Mrs. Robert Abbe, Mrs. Winthrop 
Cowdin, Mrs, Seth Low, and Mrs, Schuyler 
Van Rensselaer. Tickets for the course are 
to be $5. 


LENTEN CLASSES 


Architecture.—A class for the study of 
architecture, under the direction of Prof. 
Hamlin, of Columbia College, will meet in 
private drawing rooms during Lent. Among 
the members are Miss Frelinghuysen, Mrs. 
]. Frederic Tams, Mrs. Charles Russell, Mrs. 
Burke Roche, Mrs. A. Cass Canfield, Mrs. 
W. Bayard Cutting and Mrs. Henry Clews, 

O. N. Sewing Class.—The next meet- 
ing of this class will be heldon 4 Mar. at 
the residence of Mrs. Neilson, 100 Fifth 
Ave ; on 11 Mar. at the Foundling Asylum ; 
18 Mar., at the residence of Mrs. Oelrichs, 
1 E. 57th St.; on 29 Mar., at the residence 
of Mrs. Pollock, 182 Mad. Ave ; and on 1 
Apr. at the residence of Mrs. Oelrichs. The 
meetings are held at 11 A. M. 

Parliamentary Law.—Miss Adele Field 
will have a class at the residence of Mrs. 
Frederic J, dePeyster, on Wed. aft, during 
Mar. at three o’clock, for the study of parlia- 
mentary law. Some of the members are 
Miss Effie Borrowe, Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee, Mrs. Thomas Wren Ward, 
Mrs. Lewis Livingston Delafield, Miss Bou- 
dinot, Mrs. Cadwalader Evans, Mrs. James 
W. Gerard, Mrs. Paul Dana, Mrs, James A. 
Burden, Mrs. Edward King, Mrs. Henry 
Trevor, Mrs. O. Egerton Schmidt, Mrs. N. 
L. McCready, Mrs. Samuel Burrowe, Mrs. 
I. Townsend Burden and Mrs. Vanderpoel. 

Schwab.—Mrs. Gustav Schwab’s sew- 
ing class for the Mother’s and Babies Hospital 
will meet at her residence, 4 E. 48ch St., 
Wed. morn. during Lent. 


LECTURES 


Ford.—Miss Eleanor Ford will give a 
series of lectutes on Modern Life in Poetry 
and Fiction at Sherry’s, Mon. mornings dur- 
ng Lent, Patronesses: Mrs. Charles H. 
Berryman, Mrs. Ben Ali Haggin, Mrs, White- 
law Reid, Mrs. William P. Douglas, Mrs. 
]. Frederic Tams, Mrs. Seth Barton French 
and Mrs. Charles W. Wetmore. 

Roberts.—Miss Georgina Roberts will 
give six lectures on Mon. afts. during Lent, 
atthe residence of Mrs. William Kingsland, 
116 Fifth Ave. Among her topics will be 
Side Lights on the Dreyfus Case—A Di- 
vided Household — Austria-Hungary — 
Situation in the Far East—A Threatened 
Divorce Case—Troubles in Norway and Swe- 
den—Some Questions of Interest Concern- 
ing Canada 


GOLF 


Palmetto Golf Club. — The annual 
golf tournament of the Palmetto G. C. of 
Aiken, S. C., will take place during the 
week beginning 14 March. 

Events : 

Southern Cross and Aiken Cups—match play. 

18 holes preliminary, medal play. First sixteen to 
jualify for Southern Cross Cup; second sixteen to 
qualify for Aiken Cup. 

Palmetto Cnp—Handicap medal play, r8 holes, 

Handicap limited to 30 strokes. 

Handicap Foursomes— Match play. 

Handicap limited to 16 strokes. 

These events are open to all members of 
clubs belonging to the U. S. G. A. and such 
others as the Executive Committee of the 
Palmetto Golf Club may invite. 

Schedule of Play 


Mon., A. M. 14 Mar., Qualification round, 18 
holes, Medal play. 

Mon.,P. M. 14 Mar., First round—Southern Cross 
ind Aiken Cups, 18 holes. Match play. 

Tue., A.M,’ 15 Mar., Second round—Southern 
Cross and Aiken Cups. " 

Tue., P. M., 16 Mar. Third Round—Southern 
Cross and Aiken Cups. 

Wed, 16 Mar., Palmetto Handicap Cup, 18 holes. 
Medal Play, 

Thu., 17 Mar., Finals—Southern Cross and Aiken 
Sups, 36 holes, Match play. 


Fri., 18 Mar., Handicap Foursome, 

Entries for Southern Cross and Aiken Cups should 
be sent to the Secretary before 4 P.M. Sat., 12 
Mar. 

Entries for Palmetto Handicap close Tue., 15 
Mar. at 12 M. 

Entries for Handicap Foursomes close Thu. 17 
Mar, at 12 M. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Campania, Sailing, Sat., 26 Feb.—Mrs. 
Astor, Col. R. Athorpe, Mr. Wm. Agnew, 
Mr. Robert Dunlap, Mr. J. Bancroft Ellis, 
Mr, H. C, Perkins, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. P. 
Thompson, Mrs. Wm. P. Thompson, Jr., 
Capt. Wilberforce, Miss Van Alen. 

Fuerst Bismarck.—Sailing Sat., 26 Feb., 
Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Clark, Miss Clark, 
Miss Beth Clark, Mr. and Mrs. Fred. Doug- 
las, Mrs. Egisto Fabbri, Mrs. Ernesto Fabbri, 
Mrs. E. C. Knight, Miss Clara Knight, Mrs. 
William A. McVickar, Miss Anna Mc- 
Vickar, 

MUSIC 


American Symphony Orchestra.— 
A concert will be given at the Lyceum Thea- 
treon 22 Mar., by the American Symphony 
Orchestra, when Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony will be played. Mr. H. E. Krehbiel 
will lecture and analyze the work. 

Hoffmann.—Mr. Josef Hoffmann will 
give his first recital in Carnegie Hall this 
aft., 3 Mar., at 2.30. Programme: 

1. Prelude and fugue (D major).......... .S. Bach 
SOMME OP. BOE... cccccccccceccccces Beethoven 
Three Songs without words ..... . Mendeissohn 

A minor; F major; C major. 
Variations and tugue on original theme, 
Josef Hofmann 

2. Nocturne B major.. .. ..ccccccses sceee Chopin 
Three Preludes (G major, B major, E fiat 

GREED ccedeseqenta: cs 1600edieeces Chopin 

Polonaise, A flat major. ..... i 

Margaret at the Spinning Wheel; Erli-King, 
Schubert-Liszt 

Dares A GR sock sccess. ccmes Rubenstein 

oo ee ee 

Oratorio.—The Oratorio Society will give 
four festival concerts on 12, 13, 15, 16 
Apr., in commemoration of the founding of 
the Society 25 years ago. 

Philharmonic,— Alexander Siloti will 
play in the Philharmonic Concerts on 18, 19 
Mar. Among other things he will play the 
Todtentanz by Liszt, which has never been 
played in this country. 

The sixth rehearsal and concert of the 
Philharmonics will be given on Fri. and Sat., 
3 and 4 Mar. Pol. Plangon will be the 
soloist. Programme : 

1. Symphony No. 5, B flat major (new), 

A. Glazounoff 


2. Scene and aria from Euryanthe . ...... Weber 
M, Pol Plancon. 
3. Symphonic poem, Tasso....... .......... Liszt 
4. Wotan’s Farewell and Magic Fire Scene, 
Dam Bie WR 666 occce.c-cces Wagner 


Wotan—M. Pol Plan;on. 


Pugno.—Mr. Raoul Pugno, the French 
pianist, will give hic first piano recital on 
Fri., 4 Mar., at the second of the matinée 
musicales at the Broadway Theatre. Mr. 
Pugno will be assisted by Mrs. Grenville 
Temple Snelling and Mr. Paul Willard. 

Richard Arnold String Sextet.— 
This evening the Richard Arnold S. S. will 
give a concert in Mendelssohn Hall. They 
will be assisted by Miss Marie Gramm and 
B. O, Klein. 

Seidl.—Anton Seidl and his orchestra 
gave aconcert.at Chickering Hall on Tue. 
aft., 1 Mar., at 3 o'clock. Prof. Franz 
Rummel was the soloist. 

Thomas.—Theodore ‘Thomas and the 
Chicago Orchestra will give a French concert 
in Carnegie Music Hall on Mon. eve., 7 
Mar., in honor of Alexander Guilmont and 
Raoul Pugno. 


Communications must be signed 
with the name and address of the 
sender. No others will receive con- 
sideration with a view to publi- 
cation. 


FE. G. Anthony 


LADIES’ ‘TAILOR 
AND IMPORTER 


Riding Habits and Cycling Costumes 
5 West 36th Street, New York 








VOGUE’S THIRD 


Model Doll Show 


1898 


HE third annual Model Doll Show will be held in The Waldorf- 
Astoria, during the week of March 21st, 22nd, 23d, 24th, 


25th and 26th 


IN FURTHERANCE OF THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 


AN APARTMENT HOUSE FOR WOMEN 


PATRONESSES 


Mrs. D. Sidney Appleton 
Mrs. Astor 

Mrs. John Jacob Astor 
Mrs, Henry D. Babcock 
Mrs. George F. Baker 
Mrs. E. L. Baylies 

Mrs. August Belmont 

Mrs. Frederick H. Benedict 
Miss Callender 

Mrs. A. Cass Canfield 
Mrs. Robert R. L. Clarkson 
Miss Cuyler 

Mrs. Francis Delafield 
Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge 
Mrs. Frederick Edey 

Mrs. Newbold Le Roy Edgar 
Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish 

Miss C. de Forest 

Mrs. George de Forest 
Mrs. Silas Holmes Furman 
Mrs. James W. Gerard 
Mrs. J. Hooker Hamersley 
Mrs. Borden Harriman 
Mrs. Oliver Harriman 

Mrs. G. G. Haven 

Mrs. Hitchcock 

Mrs. John Hone 

Mrs. C. F. Havemeyer 
Mrs. Richard Irvin 

Mrs. Walter Jennings 

Mrs. Morris K. Jesup 

Mrs. Cadwalader Jones 
Mrs. Eugene Kelly 

Mrs. A. T. Kemp 

Mrs. J. Frederick Kernochan 
Mrs. George Kidd 

Mrs. Edward King 


Mrs. Charles H. Marshall 
Mrs. H. Whitney McVickar 
Mrs. John W. Minturn 
Mrs. A. Newbold Morris 
Mrs. Levi P. Morton 

Mrs. Oelrichs 

Mrs. Henry Parish, Jr. 

Mrs. Trenor L. Park 

Mrs. de Peyster 

Mrs. James W. Pinchot 
Mrs. Charles A. Post 

Mrs. George B. Post 

Mrs. M. Taylor Pyne 

Mrs. Alexander van Rensselaer 
Mrs. Philip Rhinelander 
Mrs. T. J. Oakley Rhinelander 
Mrs. Sidney Dillon Ripley 
Mrs. James Roosevelt 

Mrs. Eugene Schieffelin 
Mrs. Wm. Watts Sherman 
Mrs. Henry Sloane 

Mrs. W. D. Sloane 

Mrs. James Speyer 

Mrs. Byam K. Stevens 

Mrs. Joseph Stickney 

Mrs. T. Suffern Tailer 

Mrs. Henry A. C. Taylor 
Mrs. Paul Tuckerman 

Mrs. Arthur Turnure 

Mrs. Alexander S. Webb 
Mrs. William Seward Webb 
Mrs. W. Storrs Wells 

Mrs. Stanford White 

Mrs. William C. Whitney 
Mrs. Orme Wilson 

Mrs. Frank Spencer Witherbee 
Mrs. Eben Wright 


FOUR HUNDRED DOLLARS IN PRIZES 


Four prizes of one hundred dollars each are offererd by: Mrs. 
Herman Oelrichs, Mrs. Trenor L. Park, Mrs. William C. Whitney 


and Vogue. 


MODEL DOLL SHOW 


Room 936, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York 















































































































































































LACES. 


Lace Flouncings, Edgings, 
and Galloons to match. 
Point Venise All-Overs, Laces 
and Insertions, Spangled 
Robes, Nets, and Garnitures, 


Nets, Chitfons, Gauzes, Veilings. 
Embroidered 
Mousseline Robes. 


Broadway K 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 








We have just received 
our spring importa- 


SPRING 
LINENS Se Soca ae 


pose— but among them we especially 
call attention to the new things for } 
the household. 


C ¢ S Fine table cloths 
won Te with napkins to 


DINING ROOM atch, Renais- 
sance lace and plain centrepieces, 
doylies, buffet scarfs, embroidered 
tea cloths, etc. Det ,; , 

FOR THE ainty pieces in 

. Frenc bed sets, 
BED ROOM fine linen hand sewn 
hem-stitched sheet and pillow cases, 
pillow shams dimity bed spreads, 
towels, bureau covers and embroid- 
ered goods. 


FINE LINENS at popular prices. 
A CALL IS INVITED. 
WM. 8. KINSEY ®& CO. 


Near 76th St. 388 FIFTH AVE., N.Y. 





Embroideries and Fancy Goods 


W ools and Silks for Gol 
Vests and Stockings. 


Mue. B, LAPAIX 












Between Fifth Ave. 
and Broadway. 


icious 
of all Relishes. 
a. arate 
to Epraureds, Crosere Ne 
Of Otives, LAMA S 


and a 

























‘ 
Holds the Dress in Shape. 
THe only garment taking the 
place of extra skirts which 
were heretofore necessary to hold 
the dress skirt out in correct lines, 
Does away with all stiffening, in- 
terlining, bustle or reed extenders, 
and the stiffness of starched skirts, etc, 
The EMPRESS is cut in the exact 
shape of the newest dress skirts, and 
is corded with a highly tempered 
spiral wire, which is self-adjustable 
to every position of the wearer. 
Supple — yielding — durable—springs 
quickly into place afier compression, 
successtuliy answering the require- 
ments of all weights or materials, 
giving the much-desired (but never be- 
fore attained) graceful contour. Light 
in weight(in silk less than 114 pounds). 
May be elaborately trimmed for even- 
ing wear without being heavy, since 
their flare and style is due to the ar- 
rangement ot the spiral wire, and not 
to a succession of heavy frills and 
flounces 



































ENDORSED BY 


FELIX and PAQUIN 
of Paris 
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HAAS BROS JENNINGS & CO. 
O’DONOVAN'- CHAS. T, JONES 
COssE AITKEN SON & CO, 


and others of New York 
FOR SALE BY 
Leading Dry Goods Stores, Tailors 
and Modistes, 

NEW YORK OFFICE 
Room 514 Hartford Building 
17th and Broadway 
CHICAGO OFFICE 
Room 60 Commercial Bank Building 








PRACTICAL, therefore SENSIBLE. 


Do not be deceived. €Nothingftakes the place of HAIR CLOTH for Street, Evening and Bicycle Skirts 


Accordion- pleated flounces and ruffles or cords will not suffice. bs 
Send for '* Hair Cloth and ItsUses’ Free. is ‘* The Survival of the Fittest,’’ and must nec 
; essarily be used to Ask for our Trademark of horses 
HAIR eee I ’ H give a satisfactory an 
stiffening for any Is 
part of gown. 
“ITS USES: Lower edge of Skirts and Basques, Basque s 
Picose,Celiacs,Comneeties on children’s Cloaks, Epaulets, 2 Dawrucker RL 
Flat Vests, Flat Yokes,pHabit Basques, Jacket Skirts, ed 7 
Muffs, Revers, Small Ca es, Small Jacket Fronts, Bus- 2. Qe 4 
ties, and any other purpose requiring an interlining. 

Not less than a ten-inch facing gives the stylish set to a skirt, holds 
out a petticoat from the feet and acts asa safety guard in a bicycle 
skirt. 

The dressmaker will use Hair Cloth. 

Use Black, Grey or White in Styles 


Herringbone, 10/3, 16/3, ro/4. . 
French, 14°/3, 200/3, 206/3. French Imperial, 206/4. 









HIGHEST AWARD 





W orld’s Columbian Expositi 


E. TWYEFFORT 


MAKER OF MEN’S CLOTHES, 


253 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





(One dcor above <8t 






SUITS 
of 
Shetland, Homespun. 

Tattersall Waistcoat. Highland Spats. 
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(Fur-lined Coats a Specialty.) 



















ELMINe- 


OF Franc 


10 If We 
i 
_— 


has been used in the 
Paris hospitals for 
over thirty years, 
and _ physicians 
concede it to have (7, 
more Sustaining qualities 
than any tonic concoction in 
the market. Don’t forget it is a 











Pure Wine, and so cer- “fl Vs 
| tified by the U. S. Govt. (7 
MANICURE CHIROPODIST 


HAIR DRESSING 





| 
| 
| 





DR. N. FANONIS 
BROADWAY PARLORS 


Northwest Cor. B’way and 37th St., N.Y. 





THE MOST LUXURIOUS ESTABLISHMENT OF 
ITS KIND IN THE WORLD. THOROUGHLY @ 
EQUIPPED IN EVERY PARTICULAR... - : 
FACE STEAMING 





Largest Manufacturers in the World of French and 
Herringbone HAIR CLOTH.* 


GREAT WESTERN 
FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. 
A Home Product which Amer- 









icans are Especially LATEST 
Proud of. 
“N iS 
Now used in many of the best HOVELTIE 
hotels, clubs and homes, in 
preference to foreign FOR THIS 
vintages. —_ 





For particulars, prices, etc., 
address, 


Pleasant Valley 


4 ALSO THE 





3 Ww 
Wine Company, 7 
RHEIMS, 
STEUBEN Co., New YORK, + PAQUIN 
For sale by all first-class hotels and high-class grocers MODEL 


FAIR WOMEN FROM VOGUE 
A collection of portraits of ladies originally published 
in Vogue. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, $3.00 
by Vogue, 154 Fifth Ave., New York, 


903 BROADWAY, corner 20th St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


The PANSY CORSET CO, 





CHARLES E. PERVEAR, Agent. | 


| 
| 
| 
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| ENGLISH 





SBe iid Qopufar SBoy.” 
OFFERING AT RETAIL 
THE REPRESENTATIVE LINE 
OF 
AND FRENCH WALL 
at direct import rates: 


PAPERS 


Messrs. JOSEPH P. McHUGH & co. 


| 42 ST., W, 
AT 5TH 


| 





I NK 


(AGENTS FOR THE MOST ADVANCED 
FOREIGN MAKERS) 

Cordially invite personal inspection of 
THEIR SPRING WALL PAPERS 
For Town and Country Houses: 

Beas” Prices commence at 
Ten cents a Piece for weil designed 
and cor rectly colored new Patterns. 
| Wall Papers 
and “ Liberty” 
( Parcels $5.00 and over.) 


Carriage Free to all 
Parts of the States. 


(Trademarks Reg’d.) 


Fabrics 


AVE. 








USED ON THIS PAPER 
MANUFACTURED BY 


JAENECKE BROS. & 
FR. SCHNEEMANN. 


NEW YORK. 
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GOWN WORN BY MISS OPP IN THE TREE OF KNOWLEDGE 








S is the wont of the clergy in times of stress and national disas- 
A ter, the tragedy of the Maine has been used by them to point 
a moral, and by none more effectually than the ecclesiastic 
who emphasized the fact that a calamity similar to this one, which 
evoked the sympathy of the world, would, under different conditions, 
have been made the occasion of the fiercest rejoicings in this country 
or in Spain. The facts of the tragedy—hundreds of men hurled into 
eternity and the destruction of a costly war ship—would be the same, 
but our view of it or that of Spain, according as it was an American 
or a Spanish war ship, would have been altered 































If during the present crisis any nation had withheld expressions 
of sympathy, it would be regarded as barbarian; but if the same 
nation were at war with us, delight of the wildest kind, expressed in 
the most offensive manner, would not have been regarded as censur- 
able. A declaration of war makes that praiseworthy which is, by 
its very nature, diabolical. 


HY 7 Our pose as civilized is the thinnest veneer. The savage within 
us still lusts for wholesale murder, and we burn with hatred of 
tribes other than our own, as did our skin-clothed ancestors. 

| National dignity, so-called, the world over is so inflammable a quality 
that it is constantly being thrown to war fever by fancied slights and 
insults, and those afflicted with its possession know no more scientific 
way of allaying irritation than by the old-fashioned one of copious 
blood-letting (discarded long ago by enlightened practitioners) so, like 
street brawlers, the nations scream war at one another and sometimes 
act it as well 


The American nation, despite the talk of a small group of officials 
who long for active service, and the journals that shriek war for the 
sake of pelf and not patriotism in seventeen daily editions, appears 
really to be counting the cost of war. If this admirable reasonableness 
continues—what ever the findings of the Board of Inquiry—then will a 
great step be taken in the direction of obedience to that centuries-old 
supreme command, Love thy neighbor as thyself. 

Who is thy neighbor? Allthe peoples of the earth, among whom 
are included the Spaniards ! 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


Mong the minor imposftions of life are 
A those resulting from people’s indiffer- 
ence to the prime requisite of corre- 
spondence—legibility. It would be discredit- 
able to put the receiver to the annoyance of 
puzzling over the written words if the writer's 
illegibility resulted from lack of skill due to lack 
of practice; but as the opportunities for learn- 
ing to write are boundless, the schoolmaster 
being very much abroad in the land, the 
writer is even more censurable, since the chiro- 
graphic puzzles are due to sheer carelessness 
and not to incapacity. Women are the great- 
est sinners in this respect, their attempts at the 
fashionable angular hand aiding very materially 
to bring confusion to the reader. 

» 

* * 

Regarded simply as a matter of ethics, there 
are the waste of time and the irritatian inflicted 
on the receiver, who is compelled to worry out 
the writer's meaning by hazarding this to be 
an n, that a u, and the other an m—for in 
these days it is these letters and not the p’s and 
q's that are usually indistinguishable. To waste 
another's time and to try his temper and his 
nerves is emphatically ill-bred, as well as un- 
kind ; and so, because she will not exercise a 
little care, the average woman is daily guilty 
of the rudeness of imposing upon the forbear- 
ance of her friends and acquaintances. How 
ruffled her own temper would be if one of her 
epistolatory victims, more courageous than 
conventional, should return her letter, with a 
frank criticism of its indecipherableness and 
ask for a key! She would buzz and buzz 
about the rudeness of the critic for a month, 
and doubtless find many sympathizers. Her 
victims meanwhile suffer in silence, and she 
continues to bully them, secure in the knowl- 
edge that they will not make a fuss.  Selfish- 
ness has myriad manifestations. 

* 
% % 

A mania of the moment is an apparent 
over-development of hip. In defiance of the 
natural human figure the hips and haunches 
are made disgustingly prominent, and the 
women strut about with an air of feeling very 
fine birds indeed. This fashion, like all the 
vulgar ones that have preceded it, will prevail 
for a time, and no amount of criticism will 
convince women that this particular distortion 
is either inartistic or vulgar, and it is not the 
purpose of these lines to preach the gospel of 
renunciation ; nothing so hopeless. This is 
but a philanthropic note penned in the hope of 
mitigating . self-inflicted torture. The pro- 
tuberant hip not being a thing of nature, it has 
either to be wholly artificial or it has to be 
made unnaturally prominent by the diminution 
of some contiguous part, and thus comes that 
there is a girding together at the waist line. 
The measurement here is being materially re- 


duced in size. This, of course, affords fine 


VOGUE 


inevitabilities for the specialists in women dis- 
eases and the vendors of patent medicines, 
matters between the physician, his silly patient 
and, the put-upon husbands, who are obliged to 
pay specialist's fees for folly capers. 
* 
* % 

One effect of tight lacing which most women 
do not realize is that its immediately painful 
effects are not confined to the abdominal por- 
tion, but that tight corsets and tight bands to 
skirts are irritating to the spinal cord and the 
ache and throbbing at the back of the head, 
which are ascribed to every other cause, in 
reality result from stricture of the waist. 

* 
%* 

Most woman when lying down during the 
day loosen the corsets, but few realize that if 
they removed them altogether and loosened 
every underclothing band that the poor tortured 
body would be soothed and rested, as it never 
can be unless entirely freed from restraint. 

* 
* % 

The object of this note then is to urge 
observe the effect tight waist 
confinings has on the nervous system. It is 
useless to expect satisfactory results from facial 
massage or nervous or neuralgia cures so long 
as the nervous system is subjected to fright- 
fully tight bound ligatures over the most sensi- 
tive spot. Be small in the waist measure if you 
will, but be prepared to have the nerves of the 
back as well as the organs of the abdominal 
cavity and those of the diaphragm in revolt. 


women to 


THE ART INTEREST 


Ith the important exception of sales 

W of works of contemporary resident 
native painters, the art movement of 

the year may be said to be in full swing. The 
great sale of the Stewart collection in this city 
has been followed by the almost equally im- 
portant one of the Dana-Fuller pictures and 
porcelains, and various minor ones. There 
has been held a very interesting exhibition of 
Meryon’s etchings at the Grolier Club ; another 
of Flemish and early Italian leather work ; Tis- 
sot’s much discussed Biblical series is to be 
shown here ; the annual Spring exhibitions are 
treading on each other’s heels and are to be 
supplemented this year by a new one—that of 
the Group of American Painters in the 
Durand-Ruel galleries. The Mayor has named 
the art commission for the city. Boston has 
had among others an exhibition of the works 
of the late Wm. Morris Hunt; Philadelphia 
one of the marines of Paul Jobert ; Pittsburg 
one of water colors by Winslow Homer, etc., 
etc. The most surprising manifestation in this 
movement is, however, the introduction of a 
bill in the Legislature at Albany—a bill orig- 
inated not by the artists but by the statesmen 
themselves—to encourage domestic art. By its 
provisions, all cities of the first and second class 
may be provided with an art commission, ap- 
pointed by the Mayor, and which may include 
women to supervise purchases of works of art 
for the city to the amount of $50,000 for the 
larger cities and $25,000 for the smaller ones. 
These works are to be productions by Amer- 
ican artists, and may include paintings, statu- 
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ary, mosaics, painted or stained glass, mural 
paintings and decorations. This seems to us 
to be a commendable enterprise, notwithstand- 
ing some objections that have been raised 
against it, and it would not do any harm to 
pass it. In this city some of the commissions 
have already been given out for the mural paint- 
ings for the new municipal buiding, which is 
to be erected at Twenty-fifth Street and Mad- 
ison Avenue. 


The enlargement of the English publication, 
The Artist, on the first of the year, may re- 
mind us of the total lack of a representative art 
publication in this country. The best we can 
do, apparently, is to have an American reprint 
of a foreign magazine, or a few pages of Amer- 
ican notes inserted in the back of one of them, 
as the Magazine of Art did for awhile. In 
England, in France and in Germany there are 
at least four or five of these publications each, 
many of them of high artistic value. The 
English and German publications are generally 
well edited and varied in their contents ; some 
of the minor Parisian ones are mere compila- 
tions of the current events of the day. The 
old-fashioned L’ Art having died some years 
ago, in spite of the support of its English syn- 
dicate, the respectable Gazette des Beaux-Arts 
is now left nominally at the head of art maga- 
zines ; but this has long been more of an arch- 
ological and historical publication than an 
artistic modern one, and at present seems to be 
more than ever narrowed by the Parisian pro- 
vincialism of its managers. It would be highly 
desirable if some one of the first-class publish- 
ing houses of this city could find an editor 
whose judgment would command respect and 
issue a handsome monthly devoted broadly to 
current art, native and foreign. 


LATE SPRING 
BY DOROTHEA MOORE 


T was just because she was so pretty ; she 
knew that now, though at first it had never 
occurred to her. She had supposed that 

all girls had love made to them and were fol- 
lowed about and had every man they knew for 
more than a month fall in love with and pro- 
pose to them. Even now that she was twenty- 
eight things hadn't changed so much. But 
she knew now that if her thick hair had not 
had those golden streaks in the light, or been 
so softly curly where it came to touch the 
smooth darker curve of the eyebrow, if the 
eyes below had been a shade less intense in 
their blue, if the head had been less proudly 
set on the small round white neck, if the shoul- 
ders and waist had not made such a sweet 
triangle—she knew it would all have been quite 
different. 

How many times had she smiled at herself 
as now in the long glass before going down— 
to hear somebody tell her he adored her. And 
this one was only a boy in his first twenties. 
Many of them had been just boys, but this one 
was different. She knew he was proud and 
shy, she knew how he had worked for a college 
degree while he taught his young brothers 
Greek and Latin in the little dry town of his 
birth ; she knew how bitterly poor he was, and 
how little he realized what that was ; she knew 
too how much he had planned to do for those 
younger brothers at home all as hungry for 
knowledge as birds in a nest for food. 


(Continued on page 134) 
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(Designed by Mrs. Robert Osborne; executed by Mrs. Dunstan. 
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(Continued from page 132) 

She thought she knew too what made his 
arm tremble when she took it ; why a direct 
look of 
hers turn him silent—and she was prepared to 
be motherly and dull and irritating. She 
would hear and see nothing. She would 
patronize him and advise courses of study with 
a view to asmall tutorship, and then she would 
tell him she was going abroad—she always was 
going abroad on these occasions. 

So she put on a dress which made her look 
her full age, and refrained from the most mad- 
dening way of arranging certain small curls, 


and went down. He had asked for the ap- 





FOR A RAINY DAY 


pointment, but he was a little late—the shy 
ones often were. But he should not be made 
to wait a single miserable moment. So she sat 
down with a book at her desk where were her 
tools, the stub pen and the thick paper which 
she affected. 


Yes, this one was unusually nice. If it had 


hers made his color fade, a word of 
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not been for the others she might have loved 
him. Her memory ran back quickly over the 
three months of their acquaintance. They had 
touched elbows for a week at the crowded 
table without speaking, and she had rejoiced 
inwardly at his youthful disapproval of her 
elderly cynicism. And then they had fallen 
upon some bit of city misery together, and 
found one another. 

And then one night when she had worn her 
green gowrr with its little square of open throat 
she had seen his heart leap into his eyes and 
then sink back again. After that they had 
talked together much and honestly. She had 
been the listener largely except when she read 
him one of her unsuccessful stories and saw 
tears in his eyes. She had come to count 
upon his delicacy and gentleness and his instinct 
for the right and the clear in life. And then 
one day he had brought her something of his 
own to read. It was not at all the usual un- 
dergraduate thing she had expected; it had 
had substance and reality. She 
told him she was afraid he might be one of the 
world’s big people, and he had blushed like the 
child that he was. Often in spite of her larger 
experience she felt quite small and meek, and 
once when she caught him making a large 
sacrifice for a small ideal she went softly before 
him for many days. 

And then as he still lingered she began to 
think of the others—those she might have 
loved—a little more or not at all. How one 
day when she had told Miss Doughty, who was 
plain and sentimental, that love was but an 
egotism of two and shocked her to her con- 
tent, how she did not tell how it was really 
true to her. It was almost scandalous how 
many there were! She was surely what peo- 
ple would call a horrid flirt. There was the 
tall cousin who taught her to dance in her 
school days and left a much nicer girl for her 
and made things so unpleasant ; there was the 
gay young physician who even went to a 
country prayer meeting for her sake and who 
told her, wrathfully, how. it had bored him 
when she had refused to repay his good works. 
There was the cautious elderly one who took 
her, all unadvised, to his home to let his family 
have a chance to choose before committing 
himself ; and the still funnier one who after lift- 
ing a window on the train insisted upon the 
fact that his admiration was earnest and respec- 
table and wanted address of her parents for 
proof. These were school girl affairs and the 
later years were as burdened as well with a lit- 
tle less nonsense and a little more soberness— 
and the whole thing but a tale without meaning 
The lines on her forehead 
showed plainly now, the world was hard and 
dusty, and lite a serious of bald events. 

Ashamed of such self-pitying thoughts she 
turned and saw him. He seemed very tall and 
not at all afraid. He came forward and spoke 
standing. 

«¢ Miss Agnes, I was almost ashamed to ask 
you let me come here to-day to say something 
just about myself.’ 

As she looked at him all the light in the 
room seemed to centre about his face. She 
saw its fine lines already sharpened by the 
struggle of great thoughts, the thick hair was 
pushed back and she could see the blood beat 
in the temples. A sudden maturity had 
touched him ; for the hour they were equals. 

He went on, still standing and not hesitating 
even in the use of her name. 

«¢ Agnes, I shall go mad if I do not tell you. 


ideas, it 


or glory or soul, 
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I am so terribly in love, and I cannot—must 
not be.”” 

Confused by this directness she stepped back 
but he stepped forward as quickly. ‘* Love 
her! Why, how can I help it? Isn't she 
everything and more than I ever dreamed 
about, or imagined a woman could be! Oh! 
do let me tell you. You've been so heavenly 
kind and always listened and never made me 
feel the distance between us.”” 

She had sunk into her chair and now she 
said, trying to smile, 

‘< You should let me say that. 
gallant.” 

He looked at her uncomprehendingly and 
then answered, smiling too, 

“*Oh, Isee! Are you really older? Of 
course you must be, to be so wise, and good, 
and clever, but I never thought of that; I 
think of only one thing night and day, and I 
fight for just one thing, the courage to run 
away.”” 

She had thought it would be so different, and 
so easy. She had known quite well how it 
would be, how all the boyish egotism would 
come out clear and unconsciously. How he 
would talk about himself and his wishes and his 
hopes. How he would have her in mind only 
in that subjective way that lovers have. lll at 
once she felt that her lips were dry and that she 
was holding tight to the arm of her chair. 

For him to go away—that was best, of course. 
She had tried to be friends before, to climb 
into the chrysalis, and it had always been a 
miserable failure. And yet she heard herself 
saying after him despairingly: **Go away ?”’ 

‘« Yes,’’ he said, **I have told you every- 
thing about myself like any selfish fellow— 
everything but this. This was too dear a hope. 
And now I have an offerto go North. They 
do not pay very much, but I am not worth it, 
you know. And I have promised the boys to 
help them first. So you see I cannot ask her to 
wait.”” 

‘¢T would, though,’” she said softly. «* Any 
woman would wait for you, I am sure.”” 

His eyes lit up with hope and he said 
eagerly, ‘* Would you really ask her ?—don't 
you think it horribly selfish ?”’ 

" She looked down, blushing like a 
«¢ Ask her,”” she murmured. 

He laughed almost noisily. ‘‘I might tele- 
I never told you where she lives. It 
She is 


You aren't 


girl. 


graph. 
is in Virginia. 
so sweet and so dear; she is alittle like you, 
too. I noticed it the first time we met.”’ 

She never knew how he went or what she 
said, only that he still had that glorified look of 
fond hope upon his face. A small mirror lay 
upon her table. She took it and looked long 
at the image therein. Then two scant tears 
rose to her eyes. ‘*I must loved him 
after all,’* she whispered. 


She was my neighbor. 


have 


Dorothea Moore. 


CAPTIVES 


Holds prisoner the day ; 
When you are free, ’twill be that I, 
Not you, have stepped away. 


I hold you prisoner as the light 


Yet if I ever stepped away, 
*Twould only be to show 
How I would hasten round the world 
Again to clasp you so. 
Alice W. Rollins. 














A DIPLOMATIC CAMPAIGN 
BY SARGENT BANCROFT 
(Second and Concluding Part) 

Fter that Mrs. Henderson's daughter-in- 
A law-elect dismissed that august per- 
sonage from her mind, thereby treat- 
ing her as a common individual—which 
would have-raised that lady’s ire had she but 
known it—and went about her daily work 
with as much unconcern as though her fiancé’ s 
mother was not spending thoughtful hours 
planning a campaign whereby that extra- 
ordinary young woman, who earned her living 
and went about without a chaperone in 
the most vulgar manner possible, yet carried 
herself with an air both un- and irreproach- 
able, should have her probable aspirations cut 
off before they fairly blossomed into an en- 
gagement with the only son of his mother. 
Much consideration did she give to the prob- 
lem, bringing to bear upon it all her wisdom 
both of the world and of human nature, real- 
izing the probability of precipitating matters 
by an antagonistic attitude, and the hold the 
young woman would have on Edward’s sym- 
pathies if his mother rudely wounded her feel- 
ings. And at last Mrs. Henderson hit upon 
the happy idea of telling an unvarnished truth, 
which she felt sure his friend was keen enough 
to understand and apply to her own advantage. 
Thus would the Gordian knot of a possible 
engagement be cut, and she would then turn 
her thoughts and those of her son toward find- 
ing for him a wife duly chaperoned and prop- 

erly endowed with the goods of the world. 

So in ten days, clad in her Redfern gown, 
muffled in sables, Mrs. Henderson made her 
way to return Miss Freeman’s visit trusting, 
yet doubtful of finding her victim at home. 
The trim little maid who opened the door ad- 
mitted her, saying Miss Freeman was in, which 
caused Mrs. Henderson to feel that the God of 
Mammon took care of his own, and her way 
lay clear before her. 

The reception room where she was seated 
had unmistakable signs of money at one time 
though the evidence also showed wear and gen- 
eral seediness that relegated pristine freshness 
to years long past. Also in intangible ways it 
evinced family on the part of the owner, and 
the visitor experienced a certain satisfaction in 
realizing that though her son had so far de- 
parted from the faith in which he was reared as 
to fall in love with a poor girl, at least he held 
enough of its tenets to require one well bred. 
But what a mistake for a well-bred young 
woman of the world to be poor ! 

Her musings were interrupted at this un- 
answerable conclusion by the entrance of Miss 
Freeman, who in her character as hostes sdis- 
pensed the hospitalities with the easy assurance 
of an Englishman in his own castle. It was in 
vain Mrs. Henderson waited for the introduc- 
tion of her son’s name ; insofar as Miss Free- 
man’s conversation was concerned he might 
not have existed, and with a feeling of desper- 
ation Mrs. Henderson opened her diplomatic 
campaign. 

‘* You have known my son some time, have 
you not, Miss Freeman ?”’ 

‘*Oh, yes, some years now! Indeed, ever 
since I came to New York. I count him 
among my best friends !°’ 

‘¢ Yes, dear Edward is very popular,’’ his 
mother remarked in a tone that implied resig- 
nation. ‘*He is almost too much so. It 
may be a trifle demoralizing to a young man to 
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be a general favorite, and his manner with 
women is so charming that they are all apt to 
think he is in love with them !°’ 

Miss Freeman laughed. 

‘¢ That is most certainly so! Really, some- 
times it is amusing to see him so very uncon- 
sciously impressing himself upon the feminine 
heart He does it so delightfully !”" 

‘So I have observed !*" The atmosphere 
was distinctly frigid. ‘* But,’’ with a slight 
thaw, ‘‘ when I regret it I recollect that there 
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is always safety in numbers, which is a conso- 
lation. For Edward to become seriously in- 
terested in a young woman would be most un- 
fortunate, and indeed not to be considered, for 
he cannot marry unless there is money. He 
has most extravagant tastes and habits, and his 
profession yields scarcely enough for himself ; 
certainly not for years will it be sufficient for 
two, and, unfortunately, girls with money are 
rare °° 


‘¢ Alas, yes! But let us hope for your 
son’s sake that he will find one. They do ex- 
ist, if not with money already at least with very 
definite and satisfactory prospects, and money 
is most essential to him. I really have a fel- 
low feeling, you know, for the luxuries of life 
appeal very strongly to me, and I realize what 
it is to be without them. Nothing could be 
more fatal than poverty after marriage to people 
of his disposition and mine.** 


Mrs. Henderson stared. She had not ex- 





SEE TEXT 


pected such an uncompromising agreement 
with her theory, nor that Miss Freeman should 
show only a polite and wholly impersonal! in- 
terest in what might so closely concern her. 
The older woman was puzzled, but she had 
said her say and there was no use dallying 
longer with this incomprehensible young per- 
son. It was with a distinct feeling of not 
knowing what to think that she rose to depart. 


(Continued on page 138) 
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(Continued from page 135) 
Either the young woman was amusing herself, 
which thought raised the ire of Edward's 
mother, or they were merely good friends. 
But Mrs. Henderson was not of the kind who 
believes in friendship between a young man and 
woman, and never since she had been grown 
had she so wished to shake a person and find 
out the truth. But she was suffused with the 
inward glow of virtue in duty done by having 
let Miss Freeman understand that Edward was 
not a catch, and if she wished to procure an 
establishment through marriage her thoughts 
must be directed elsewhere. ‘The whole affair 
rested now with an all wise providence in 
which Mrs. Henderson put her trust. Her 


manner in saying good by was a model of 


deportment, and she asked the girl to come 
again to see her before she left town. 

That evening Miss Freeman wrote her fiancé 
relating the events of the afternoon, but not as 
they had occurred, for she told only of an agree- 
able visit, and—wise young woman !—refrained 
from mentioning the atmosphere that had per- 
vaded the room. But she felt forced to say 
that Mrs. Henderson did not care to know her, 
and that she should not return the call. 

Loud and bitter was Mr. Henderson's disap- 
pointment at the turn of affairs, and more than 
that his masculine mind failed to grasp the 
situation. Here were his mother and _ his 
fiancee, the two women in the world he cared 
for, and when each liked the other (he had had 
a most charming letter from his mother express- 
ing approval of his friend), why were they not 
friends? Of course he did not pretend to 
know about women, and social etiquette, and 
the initiative, and all that, but would not the 
little girl please go once more and call on the 
old lady, and then if nothing came of it he 
would say no more. 

So the little girl, who was five feet nine, ar- 
rayed herself and went, and the old lady was 
not at home, which announcement caused her 
to be reconciled to having come, though a 
remnant of her pride still rebelled at being put 
in a position where she felt certain she would 
be dropped. 

['wo weeks later, in a letter from her fiancé, 
he said his mother had written that, on leaving 
New York the next day, she should send his 
friend a note, saying how sorry she was to have 
missed her, and at not seeing her once more, 
but that she hoped they should meet again 
some time. 

**So you see it is all right,’? Henderson 
added. 

Miss Freeman read thison Thursday. That 
day, the next, and a week passed, but no note, 
nor even a p. p. ¢. 
ger or post. 


was left either by messen- 
When written about it by Hen- 
derson, Letty was obliged to tell of the omis- 
sion, trying to soften the cut by saying Mrs. 
Henderson had either forgotten or the note had 
been lost. Neither of which things did she 
believe, feeling certain that that lady knew the 
young woman might go unchaperoned, but 
none the less would she recognize the signifi- 
And with vic- 
tory at her car wheels Mrs. Henderson had de- 
parted to her home in Washington. 

No sooner did she plunge into the vortex of 
society—spelt with a large S by Mrs. Hender- 
son—than she began casting her eyes about for 
a daughter of the world qualified for the unique 
position of her daughter-in-law. She preferred 
for some reason, known only to herself, that 
Edward should not marry for some years yet to 


cance of receiving no p. p. c¢. 
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come, but if he evinced a desire for a domestic 
hearth she was prepared to gracefully succumb 
to the inevitable, and to a degree have it suc- 
cumb to her, by selecting for Edward's presid- 
ing genius one over whom she herself might 
preside. And it was with a mind imbued with 
this Machiavellian policy which yet lacked the 
leading character, that Mrs. Henderson went 
one night to a state dinner at the house of a 
Cabinet Minister, and there for the first time 
ever known since she possessed a mind—and 
hers had been one of early development—was 
completely nonplussed by the hostess present- 
ing ** My dear little niece, Miss Freeman.” 

It was the younger woman who was mis- 
tress of the situation. 

<< This is most unexpected, Mrs. Henderson. 


Have you been long home?” she asked 
cordially. 
‘«Did you not get my p. p. ¢. 7? aes 


Henderson faltered, wishing that young woman, 
who was more than ever remarkable now, 
would not regard her with such a relentless 
gaze. 

‘«No,’’ Miss Freeman shook her head. 

«¢ Yes, I posted one on leaving New York”’ 
—Mrs. Henderson was recovering herself-— 
‘¢ with a little note on the back that I was so 
sorry not to see you again. And you did not 


get it!’ Her voice was filled with sorrowful 
surprise. ‘* What must you have thought of 
me?”’ 


«Knowing me to be a friend of your son 
there was but one thing to think,’ with which 
ambiguous remark Miss Freeman stepped aside 
as a man came to take Mrs. Henderson to din- 
ner. But although she usually ate with intel- 
ligence, and appreciated to the utmost terrapin 
and dry Madeira, to-night Mrs. Hender- 
son’s dinner sank into insignificance. 

‘¢ Who,’’ she demanded of her neighbor, 
‘¢is Miss Freeman ?”’ 

‘¢ Charming girl, is she not ? Most extraordi- 
nary too! Why she is Mrs. Broughton’s 
niece and her heiress. Miss Freeman’s father 
was Mrs. Broughton’s brother, and when he 
went smash and died Mrs. Broughton wanted 
to adopt her. She has no children, you know. 
But the girl wouldn't have it, so she lives with 
her brother in New York and earns her living 
as private secretary. What do you think of 
that !°’ 

‘s]—I never heard of such a thing in my 
life!’’ Mrs. Henderson said, powerless to 
think. ‘* And you say she is Mrs. Broughton’ s 
heiress ?”” 

‘© Oh yes. She will come into half a mil- 
lion some day. Mrs. Broughton idolizes her. 
Oh, she’s a great catch, for Mrs. Broughton 
will settle something on her when she marries 
if she likes the man. But did you ever know 
of such a girl before ?”” 

‘sNever!’’ Mrs. 
fervently. 

She trusted to having an informal chat with 
her hostess’s niece after dinner, but circum- 
stances combined to baflle the chagrined lady, 
and she could say only good-night and that she 
should see Miss Freeman soon again, with a 
manner that the atmosphere of Washington 
had thawed. And again was Miss Freeman 
the object of Mrs. Henderson's campaign, 
which was begun the next day by calling, but 
<< her little New York friend,’” as she spoke of 
her to Mrs. Broughton, was just leaving the 
house to assist a Chief Justice’s wife in receiv- 
ing, and was obliged to be excused. Diplo- 
matic life has many disappointments, but Mrs. 


Henderson remarked, 
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Henderson made a brief visit to Mrs. Brough- 
ton, and quite won that lady’s heart by dilating 
upon the charm and cleverness of her niece, 
for whom a card was left. 

Having been told Miss Freeman's stay was 
of indefinite length, a week later Mrs. Hender- 
son sent Mrs. Broughton and her niece invita- 
tions for a_ luncheon. For herself Mrs. 
Broughton declined, and Miss Freeman had 
returned to New York two days before. And 
alas ! to her intense mortification Mrs. Hen- 
derson was forced to admit that her overtures 
had met with no response, not even with a p. 
p- ¢., while that fickle goddess of Victory had 
followed the car wheels back to New York. 

At Easter, with the matter buried in her 
bosom where it played the fox to her Spartan 
boy, she, too, went to New York to stay a 
week with her son, and was then told of his 
engagement. Mr. Henderson was present 
when his mother and his fiancée met. Mrs. 
Henderson was cordial, and would have been 
more so had she been allowed, but Miss Free- 
man evinced a manner that the atmosphere of 
Washington had in some way stiffened. 

As she rose to leave Mrs. Henderson said, 
and wondered why she did so : 

‘¢ You left Washington soon after I saw you 
your aunt’s?”’ 

“‘Yes. Did yoa not get my card 
Mrs. Henderson shook her head: ‘* No.”” 
«¢ Why, that’s odd! I sent it quite as you 
did yours to me when you left New York.”’ 

There was no doubt in Mrs. Henderson's 
mind that she had—in quite the same way. 
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GLIMPSES 


How— 

Very soft and pliable some of the spring 
silks are—quite as much so as the new Luisine 
ribbons our Easter hats are to be trimmed with. 
You will find it very easy to crush a yard or 
two in the palm of your hand. 


THAT— 

All the borderings you see woven on dress 
materials bespeak the coming rage for flounces 
on skirts. In colored taffetas checked with 
white the borders are on each selvedge, giving 
a choice of narrow or half-the-width flounc- 
ings. 

In SPITE OF OCULISTS’— 

Warnings, the black-dotted veil remains 
our chosen foe. We may, however, choose 
the ruin of our eyes in dots of various sizes, 
from pin-heads to big tack-heads, from chenille 
spots to flat woven ones. White lace veils are 
much the same, some borders a trifle deeper 
perhaps. 

THaT— 

The new silk walking petticoats are built 
of very vivid taffetas, the orange and pink ones 
especially. Bias plaid silks, inset in the 
flounces and plaited in with the solid color, is 
a new feature, having a showy effect. 


WomMEN— 


Who love to make dainty things with lace 
and lawn are pledged to exchange whatever 
they buy in the way of neck lingerie, which is 
to be worn more than ever this spring, and 
occupy their lenten leisure making up their 
summer supply. 











ORDER— 

Your silk waists of zig-zag silk, quite the 
smartest for that purpose, and have your bodice 
bias, but your sleeves straight with a two 
button cuff and the opening frilled with a nar- 
row silk ruffle. Let your cravat match. 
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THaT— 

The Parisiennes are not wearing the same 
tight sleeve for house dresses as they do for 
gowns worn trotting. They are drawing the 
line between velvets and cloths and reviving the 
gigot model for the former. 


GOWNS FROM MISS SCHROEDER 
(See text) 
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LRAT <— 


Our little baby daughters are to wear straw- 
crowned pokes with soft plissés of lace and 
mousseline de soie for fronts as well as charm- 
ing ribbon bows upstanding, when out on full 
dress promenades, while their brothers are as 
devoted as ever to the navy. 


A— 


French bustle is the old familiar pad, with 
extentions over the hips, ending in a point. 
For slender figures it proves very advantageous. 
Just our— 

Isa rich silk with velours finish, having a 
perfectly plain surface, like poplin. It suggests 
uncut velvet in its rich softness of tone, and is 
the silk par excellence for ball and dinner 


gowns. 





TaatT— 


Curtailed Persian embroideries 
are seen on the bodices of choicest 
gowns for day wear. Nothing 
gives more chic. 

A 

Few bodices open in the back, 
the outside material fastening a 
little to one side, while the inside 


lining hooks in the middle of the 


back. 
THE 


Late cry in silk is a poult 
de soie, fifty inches wide, in en- 


chanting colors. For separate 
waists nothing else will answer, 
as no seams show. ‘The weave 


consists of a pale color and one a 
trifle darker of the same shade— 
the latter not evident, only re- 
flected in sheen. 


INVISIBLE INDUCEMENTS 


Tommie (at Tiffany’s): ‘Is 
that the America’s cup, Mama, 
the one they came clear from 
England to race for ?” 

Mama: ** Yes, dear.”” 

ComMIeE (more puzzled than 
ever): ** Why what do they put 
in it, Mama?’’ 


‘<‘©Talk about the Coming 
W oman,”’ growled the landlord of 
the summer hotel, ‘¢I wish to 
thunder they’d stop coming. 
Chere’s eighty-three of *em in the 
house now, and only two old gen- 
tlemen and four college boys so 
far!” 


‘«<I'd be better off if I were 
dead,’ complained Cynicus. 
‘But then, I suppose, nobody 
would take the trouble to bury 
me decently.”’ 

«Oh, Mr. Cynicus,’’ said 
Miss Daisy Candor, with the 
ready sympathy of sweet sixteen, 
‘«why, I’m sure all your friends 
would bury you gladly.”’ 
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WHAT SHE WEARS — 4x) 


a a a tal 


A S gay worldlings, we are quite as much 


‘¢on the go”’ during Lent as ever we 

were before it—merely a change of 
action and locale, that is all; while others, 
again, who are rather quiet, even hum-drum 
sort of people socially, do annually select this 
season to distract themselves in a quasi-religious 
enjoyable excitement by rushing to every class 
they have joined, every lecture, every confer- 
ence, every organ recital, bazar and church 
service. Under such circumstances it stands 
to reason that woman’s dress is quite as impor- 
tant a feature in Lent as at any earlier period 
of the winter season, and that she cannot afford 
to be in any way neglectful of it. If any new 
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ideas are watted over from Paris, she must try 
to put them immediately into practice, for 
that way does smartness lie. Engrossed though 
she is, there must be time made for planning 
and ordering the gown glories of an Easter sea- 
son and the furnishings of a summer campaign. 
To this end the arrival of Madame , her 
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dressmaker, Mlle. , her milliner, as well 
as her German, Polish or English tailor, shortly 
to land on our shores laden with treasures and 
modish secrets, is a matter of vital importance. 

Our spring and summer skirts are to be de- 
signed in various ways ; but one motif prevails 
—and only one—which is that the tops are to 
be as close-fitting as possible and all the ful- 
ness is to be confined to the bottom, which 
naturally starts out suddenly. This effect can 
only be produced thoroughly well when the 
lower part is an entirely separate piece. 





SKIRTS 


In fact, the newest skirts are to be cut into 
two or three parts. For instance, there is a 
skirt with a front the whole length, having two 
tight-fitting short top sides and a back of the 


same length. Then comes below it back and 


hy 
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sides a trifle deeper, with quite a narrow side 
addition reaching to the bottom of the front 
above mentioned ; and for the third part is a 
back flounce, as it were—an addition, at all 
events—which has quite a flare toward the bot- 
tom and touches the floor, as all the new skirts 
are to do. It would be in the line of the dress- 


FOR DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS SEE ANOTHER 
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maker's art to have the first or top part of this 
skirt made of a plain cachemire or silk ; while 
the second and third parts were of fancy silk, 
on the bias if striped or checked, as so many 
of the spring silks are, or of the many novelty 
fabrics which are so fascinating and so impos- 
sible to give a clear idea of. Where these first 
and second parts join, and where the second 
joins to the third, is a chance for plissés of silk 
or of double mousseline de soie, the two colors 
of the different parts of the skirt being carried out 
with some little flat finish as a heading, and 
running round the bottom of front gore and 
sides, leaving the back unadorned. 

This pretty model is charming for transpar- 
ent materials as well. 

Of great elegance is the redingote model, 
with its apron front of gauze, inset with 
lace and ruchings put on cross-ways, and the 
rest of the overskirt of whatever rich material 
chosen, flowing out into great fulness at the 
bottom with a demi-traine, and laid down each 
side of the apron in a perfectly straight line, 
giving height as well as flatness at the sides. 
This skirt is especially fit for long flowing sash 
drapery in the back. Particularly favorable for 
street wear are the skirts in two pieces, the top 
one close fitting to the knee or a little below it, 
if one is tall, and a fitted bias flounce attached. 
A trimming, which should be flat laid a little 
below the hips, and again for heading and for 
bottom finish to this flounce, gives the effect of 
three flounces, but to have three separate pieces 
fitted and each edge separately trimmed is 
rather better, especially if the gown is a tailor- 
made one. 

As there is to be a combination of plain and 
figured materials this season—one relieving the 
other—we have another skirt model quite fit 
for street wear, where the top is in one piece, 
and flows out into fulness until within nine or 
twelve inches of the bottom where a flounce is 
added which increases the spring of fulness, 
and as this skirt opens with rounded corners in 
front over a half apron of a third material, this 
flounce becomes narrower and tapering towards 
the belt, as well as perfectly flat, and is joined 
or tacked down from the knee up to the belt. 

Summer materials for dress gowns are to be 
trimmed on the bottom in a charming frou-frou 
of plissés, ruffles aud flounces. On that part 
of the skirt all the trimming is to center. 
Broad waved bands of lace and embroidered 
applications as a heading to a bias flounce 
matching the skirt top will have rosettes of soft 
pretty ribbon crushed into the hollow of each 
wave. That has a really delicious effect, as we 
may fancy, were the material one of those sheer 
straw-color batistes embroidered in white, 
having rosettes in two shades of lavender-blue 
ribbon, two pale shades with touches about the 
neck and the belt of the palest silk, and a great 
deal of Mechlin lace in yoke and cascading on 
the front of bodice. 

Rosettes and bows of ribbon are to enter into 
skirt and bodice trimmings, while sashes are 
to be almost indispensable, for this is to be par 
excellence a ribbon year, the beauty of which 
has never been surpassed. 

When the French gowns arrive the bodices 
will furnish many surprises, undoubtedly. 
We know in advance that the old lines of de- 
fining the figure by tight-fitting and en Prin- 
cesse are revived, but we also know that one or 
two models do not comprise the whole trend of 
the mode, and more than one swallow makes a 
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summer. We shall not be amazed to find 
further modifications of boléros and slight 
front plait pouches mingled with fancy yokes, 
chemisettes, open fronts and demi-décolleté 
bodices. =“ gown not two weeks old worn at 
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Fig. 4929—Black silk gauze at-home gown. 
the front is a chenille embroidery on silk. 
Under this yoke there is an accordion-plaited ruffle. 
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dering, the rest of the skirt fitting like a glove. 
A white soft silk round full waist, overdraped 
with a darker beige chiffon, was belted in with 
beige velvet and rosette matching that on the 
skirt application. The bodice was then cov- 
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white tulle sprinkled with silver around the 
small brim and crown, led up to a massing of 
violets on the left, besides aigrette loops of 
tulle above. With white gloves and a bouquet 
of violets at the belt, nothing more distingué 


The skirt is made of accordion-plaited ruffles. Over the hips and down 
The bodice has a deep yoke of the chenille which reaches to a point in front. 
The gauze of the bodice is accordion-plaited. The sleeves are gathered 


very full with little ruffles at the top which come from the chenille yoke and stand out over the shoulders. The collar is of 


pale yellow velvet with a large bow in the back. 


The lining of the gown is also of yellow. 


Fig. 4930 — Pale blue faille dinner gown embroidered in La France roses with large bow knots jeweled with turquoises. 


The skirt is long and snug over the hips. 


over the shoulders are narrow black velvet ribbons caught with small rhinestone buckles. 


pink silk the shade of the roses. 


Fig. 4931—Ox-blood cloth street gown. 


the same material or a contrast. 


The bodice is slightly bloused, cut very square, with accordion-plaited shoulder caps ; 
The lining of the gown should be 
The bow in the hair is blue studded with turquoises with a black aigrette 

Skirt made Spanish flounce and cut away in front, showing petticoat of either 
The skirt and bodice are both trimmed with a band of velvet the same shade as the cloth. 


There is a tucked yoke of white cloth with high collar, and the sleeves are very long over the hand and wrinkled. A plain 
velvet girdle is fastened in front with a clasp of garnets. 


a very ceremonious reception, and from one of 
our best}known private establishments, had for 
bodice a closed boléro hooking under the arm. 
The skirt was of white cloth, very full around 
the bottom, which was finished with a ten-inch 
border of beige velvet applications and an edge 
embroidery of two shades of beige silk. Two 
narrow fitted flounces of white cloth, with beige 
cord on the edge, fell above this handsome bor- 


ered with a white cloth boléro having large 
waves on the bottom, and exquisitely designed 
for its velvet applications and embroidery 
matching that on skirt, and the long, tight 
sleeve en suite. A high, straight collar band 
with a white English lace scarf and bow for the 
finish of the neck, the bow without ends and 
caught with a jeweled brooch in the center. A 
toque of dark wood-color velvet, with twists of 
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could be imagined, and nothing but admiration 
was expressed. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Engagement, Marriage and Death notices for 
publication in Vogue Thursday, should arrive 
at the Head Office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, by noon Monday of the same week. 
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THE WHIRLPOOL, 
EXTRACT 


BY GEORGE GISSING, IN 


N the following extracts from Mr. Gis- 
sing’s latest novel some of the author’s 
peculiarly depressing views of matrimony 
and parentage are presented. The great need of 
Mr. Gissing’s life appears from his writings to 
be association with a few sane, cultured 
women, 
*¢ The inconceivable had come to pass. By 
a word and a look Harvey had made real 
what he was always telling himself could 
never be more than a dream, and a dream 
of unutterable folly. He had spoken, and 
must speak again. For a man of sensitive 
honor there could be no trifling in sucha 
matter as this with a girl in Alma Frothing- 
ham’s position. And did he not rejoice that 
wavering was no longer possible ? 

** This was love ; but of what 


Alma; whatever the right name for his com- 
plex of feelings—interest, regard, admiration, 
sexual attachment—assuredly it must be 
another word than that sacred to the memory 
of his parents, to the desires and hopes cen- 
tring in his child. For all that, he had no 
sense of a hopeless discord in his wedded life ; 
he suffered from no dis?llusion with its atten- 
dant bitterness, From this he was saved by 
the fact, easy at length to recognize, that in 
wooing Alma he had obeyed no dictate of the 
nobler passion; here, too, as at every other 
crisis of life, he had acted on motives which 
would not bear analysis, so large was the alloy 
of mere temperament, of weak concession to 
circumstance. Rather than complain that 
Alma fell short of the ideal in wifehood, 
should he not marvel, and be grateful that 
their marriage might still be called a happy 
one? s 4 

‘©It is common enough for people who 
have been several years wedded to feel exasper- 





quality ? He no longer cared, or 
dared toanalyze it. Too late for 
all that. He had told Alma 
that he loved her, and did not 
repent it; nay, hoped passionate- 
ly to hear from her lips the 
echoed syllable. It was merely 
the proof of madness. A shake 
of the head might cure him ; but 
from that way to sanity all his 
blood shrank, : 

**Then came torture of expec- 
tancy. 


The whole man aching, 
with impatience; reason 
utterly fled, intellect bemused 
and bafHed; a healthy, compe- 
tent citizen of nigh middle age 
set all at once in a corner, 
crowned with a fool’s cap, twid- 
dling his thumbs in 
fury. Dolorous spectacle, 
laughable withal. . . . 


sore, 


nervous 
and 


‘¢ She abhorred sentimentality. 
This was of her first in- 
timate declarations, and Harvey 
bore it in mind. He might 
praise, glorify, extol her to the 
uttermost, and be rewarded by 
her sweetest smiles ; but for the 
pretty follies of amatory trans- 
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port she had no taste. Harvey 
ran small risk of erring in this 
direction; he admired and rev- 
erenced her maidenly aloofness ; 
her dignity he found an unfailing 
charm, the great support of hes 
own self-respect. A caress was 
not at all times forbidden, but 
he asserted the privilege with 
trembling diffidence. It pleased 
her, when he entered the room, 
to be stately and rather distant in manner, 
to greet him as though they were still on 
formal terms; this troubled Harvey at first, 
but he came to understand and like it. . . . 

** And he was going to be married. Incredi- 
bie, laughter-moving, but a fact. No more 
the result of deliberate purpose than any other 
change that had come about in his life, than 
the flight of years and the vanishment of youth. 
Fate so willed it, and here he stood. . . . 

“ Harvey liked to gaze long at the little 
face, puzzled by its frequent gravity, delighted 
by its flashes of mirth. Syllables of baby-talk 
set him musing and philosophising. How 
fresh and young, yet how wondrously old ! 
Babble such as this fell from a child’s lips 
thousands of years ago, in the morning of the 
world ; it sounded on through the ages, in- 
finitely reproduced; eternally a new begin- 
ning; the same music of earliest human 
speech, the same ripple of innocent laughter, 
renewed from generation to generation. But 
he, listening, had not the merry, fearless 
pride of fathers in an earlier day. Upon him 
lay the burden of all time; he must needs 
ponder anxiously on his child’s heritage, use 
his weary knowledge to cast the horoscope of 
this dawning life... . 

** Upon these deep emotions intruded the 
thought of Alma. Intruded ; for he neither 
sought nor welcomed his wife’s companion- 
ship at such a moment, and he was disturbed 
by a perception of the little claim she had to 
be present with him in spirit. He could no 
longer pretend to himself that he loved 
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ation in each other’s presence, but for Rolfe 
the experience was quite new, and so ex- 
tremely disagreeable, that his pulses throbbed 
with violence, and his mouth grew dry. . 

‘* They were content with each other this 
evening, and looked forward to pleasures they 
might have in common. For Harvey had 
learnt to nourish only the humblest hopes, 
and Alma thought she had subdued herself to 
an undistinguished destiny. (Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. ) 


GEORGE GISSING 


Hat there is in this world a large and 
increasing class of persons who ae 


born, grow up, mature and die in 
vice without a hope or even a desire for any- 
thing better, is the impression which George 
Gissing strives constantly to make upon his 
readers, and which, it is to be feared, he too 
often succeeds in making. He does delicate 
work in black-and-white which is repellant 
and at the same timeattractive. His pictures 
are dark, glowing, and effective. Poverty 
and misery, continued through generation 
after generation ; vice, with the dire effect it 
produces on human beings, both physically 
and morally, are his chosen subjects. His 
treatment of them is morbid and pessimistic. 
His are novels for a rainy day, and although 
this side of the Atlantic his various publica- 
tions have uniformly failed in their efforts to 
advance his reputation, in England he has an 
increasing clientele who admire him, not be- 
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cause he makes vice attractive but because 
he makes virtue odious. 

George Robert Gissing 1s now forty years 
of age. He is a Yorkshireman and began 
writing at the age of twenty-three, shortly 
afrer his graduation from Owens Coilege, 
Manchester, His first novel, The Workers 
of the Dawn, introduced him co the class 
which had already begun to patronize George 
Moore, and which, accustomed to take its 
amusements with becoming seriousness, waded 
through the three volumes of Mr. Gissing’s 
book with solemn and painful conscientious- 
ness. The Unclassed, four years later, was 
less immediately popular. Indeed not until 


his later books, Isabel Clarendon, Life’s 
Morning, Demos, Thyrza, The Nether 
World, In the Year of Jubiiee, Sleeping 


Fires and Eve’s Ransom, one by one attracied 
attention to the conscientious pessimist, was 
The Unclassed—by far his best work—read 
at all extensively. 

Powerful, keen and observant as Mr. Gis- 
sing undoubtedly is, he never attained and 
never can attain the place in current literary 
history which would be his were he to bring 
his talents to a field more suited for their 
development. As it 1s, each novel isa repeti- 
tion of the prose sermon contained in its 
predecessors—a sermon calculated neither to 
inspire nor to attract. Granting that it is the 
right ofthe novelist toinculcate a moral lesson 
—a concession, by the way, first exacted by 
George Eliot, and demanded since by no 
writer whose genius equalled hers—we insist 
that the lesson so taught shall not be one of 
retrogre:sion. But Mr. Gissing’s lesson is 
different, and to any but the hovelessly mor- 
bid is particularly revolting. We live in the 
midst of vice, of filth, of disease, of poverty, 
of incalculable misery, he says. And to him 
the wisest thing is not to make ourselves 
more miserable by becoming d.scontented with 
it. He has little skill in drawing character, 
and as no one of his creations stands out more 
prominent than the rest, it is possible to class 
his books only by the vividness with which 
they reproduce the atmosphere in which Mr. 
Gissing delights. And even those to whom 
the seamy side of life is the only one worth 
attention do not assert that the atmosphere 
is a healthy one. For Mr, Gissing’s Nirvana 
is apparently not a house of life but the ill 
smelling, bare, oppressive home comprised 
within the whitewashed walls of a hospital. 





A FOUNTAIN SEALED, BY SIR WALTER BESANT 


And just as she was about to marry George, 
a new light of majesty came into his eyes. 
Then, to quote Chuck Connors, ‘‘ he says, 
‘ Aw, fergitit !" an’ he trun herdown.’’ For 
though she, a simple maiden, as simple as the 
miller’s daughter in Hazel Kirke, did not 
know it, George was the Prince of Wales and 
his father, George 11, died just in time to save 
him from a mésalliance. So she went to the 
cottage he gave her, and lived single the rest 
of her days, occasionally talking over her 
courtship with an earl who knew the facts, 
drank port immoderately and had gout and a 
red nose. That is the story. There is nothing 
in the telling to recommend it. After two 
or three stories of this sort from Sir Walter, 
his name, as a guarantee of good work, will 
be used in vain. (Frederick A. Stokes & Co. ) 


URANIA, BY CAMILLE FLAMMARION 


Urania is like a bad dream. This is partly 
due to M. Flammarion, but principally to the 
young lady who undertook to translate it from 
the French, which she cannot read, into Eng- 
lish, which she cannot write. Mr. Neely adds 
his quota to the nightmare effect by inter- 
posing poor, unwholesome looking reproduc- 
tions of some of the illustrations to the 
French published version, As a story for 
grown persons it isa failure. It would, how- 
ever, furnish a firstrate means to scare a child 
to sleep if his nurse would read it to him and 
let him look at the pictures. (F. Tennyson 
Neely. ) 


Engagement, Marriage and Death 
notices for publication in Vogue, Thurs- 
day, should arrive at the Head Office, 
154 Fifth Avenue, New York, by noo 
Monday of the same week. 


IN SIGHT 


E have had several opportunities here 
\ \ of late to observe the effect pro- 
duced upon the sales and general 
popularity of English authors by the importa- 
tion of the authors themselves. This effect 
is sometimes to stimulate curiosity, sometimes 
to satiate it. The former result, of course, 
is what the English author aims at, since in 
appearing before an American audience to 
read selections from his books, this author, 
though he may pose as a prophet of sweetness 
and light, is in reality much more nearly akin 
to the humble sandwich man, and his per- 
sonal appeal is simply an advertisement. If 
it is not an advertisement, it is a failure. 
The wily publisher, who is mainly responsi- 
ble for importing the foreign author, is care- 
ful to make the most of this advertisement. 
He brings over his author when the sales of 
recent books are to be galvanized into re- 
newed activity, or when a new book is to 
launched, He appreciates the value of the 
personal appeal, especially if it be of a poetic 
sort. 


Ba “ oa 


This is to say, apropos of Mr. Richard Le 
Gallienne s appearance inthis city, that John 
Lane, otherwise The Bodley Head, will pub- 
lish next week a novel, by Mr. Le Gallienne, 
entitled The Romunce of Zion Chapel. 

It cannot be said that at first blush the 
mise-en-scene of this romance is attractive. It 
takes courage to plunge the reader into a first 
paragraph like this : 

‘*On the dreary suburban edge of a very 
old, very 1gnorant, very sooty, hard- hearted, 
stony-streeted, meanly grim little provincial 
town there stands a gasometer.”’ 

It suggests a Tale of Urban Streets, but 
this Mr. Le Gallienne’s romance is not—it 
is simply suburban. 


* * * 


‘‘ Theophilus Londonderry! It is rather 
a mouthful of a name. Yet it’s so like the 
long, expansive, good-natured, eloquent fel- 
low it stands for that I must not shorten it.’’ 

Theophilus—we may at least divide his 
name if-we can’t shorten it—preachesf at 
Zion Chapel, and goes to lodge with a family 
of Talbots in Zion Lane—and here enters 
romance a la Gallienne. 

“*] want you to like funny old Mrs. Tal- 
bot, and I want you to love her little daugh- 
ter Jenny; so to make it the easier,’” ob- 
serves Mr. Le Gallienne, amiably, ‘*I shall 
not describe them at too great length.”’ 

Which is really very clever of him. What- 
ever the reader may do, however—and it’s 
not of much importance—Theophilus likes 
funny old Mrs. T., and he loves her little 
daughter Jenny, who smokes in his study. 
Until—enter a lady reciter called Isabel 
Strange. and compared to a Morris wall paper. 
Then affinities, infinities, and many other 
unaccountable things, all of which are bad for 
poor little reminiscently Rossettian Jenny. 


* * * 


The Appletons will publish immediately a 
new book by Mrs. Everard Cotes—a sequel 
to the experiences of her American girl in 
London, and called A Voyage of Consola- 
tion. 

The robust personality of the American 
girl herself, her nerve-tinctured mamma, her 
senatorial and succinct papa, her frightfully 
English admirer, Mr. Mafferton, and the gen- 
tleman with whom she quarrels in the first 
chapter—all these have previously strutted 
their little hour upon the stage, and have 
now come back evidently in response to the 
public’s encore, 

Well, they deserve the encore, and the 
public will undoubtedly be glad to see them. 
They are very much more amusing than 
most traveling Americans, in or out of books. 
The senator’s breezy Chicago atmosphere 
enveloping and rapidly absorbing European 
antiquities is alone worth the price of ad- 
mission. 


* * * 


The portrait of Mr. George Gissing, give” 
on this page, appears through the courtesy 
of Messrs. Scribner’s Sons, publishers of the 
Book Buyer. 
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NEW YORK DEPRESSING IN THE SPRING—THE 
OPPORTUNITY OF THE SPECTACULARLY 
INCLINED YOUNG MAN—WHY HIM 
DECLINES ASSOCIATION EXCEPT 
AS PATRON WITH LITERARY 
AND MUSICAL PEOPLE——AS 
NEW YORK MEN ARE AT 
A PREMIUM THEY IN- 
DULGE IN BAD 
MANNERS 


Nee, years ago, I had a friend who 
O lived in a boarding house. I think 
I have spoken of this man before. 
But in this house—which I believe had once 
been a hospital—there was a lift, a slow rum- 
bling affair, and the human power within was 
not the usual boy broken out in buttons, but 
a fat slavey, who wore a frilled cap. My 
friend inhabited a hall room on the very top 
floor—he was a decayed gentleman and a 
writer, and the slavey, feeling perhaps that 
she had placed a man at a disadvantage, and 
perhaps again knowing she had you at her 
mercy, used to begin to talk about the 
weather and her many ailments. I had 
heard the catalogue of them before I reached 
my friend’s room. I never encourage famili- 
arity in servants, but my visit was one of 
mercy and IJ could bear anything. As for 
him on the top floor, I think he egged her 
on. He thought she was a character. I 
ought not perhaps to follow the example of 
this garrulous female and begin about the 
weather myself. But you can look down the 
column if it bores you and find something 
more attractive. 

I cannot stand New York in early spring. 
I had given the hint to Meadows some days 
ago that he should purchase tickets for the 
South, and get my guns and fishing tackle 
ready for a fortnight’scampaign, I had hired 
a houseboat and intended to have a party, and 
to explore new waters in Florida. A friend 
of mine, a railroad president, has placed his 
private car at my disposal, and here I am 
this afternoon speeding through the deep pine 
forests of South Carolina, The prelude to 
spring is most delightful in nature, and we 
who can command climates and weather to 
our liking, as we do peaches, strawberries and 
asparagus at Christmas, have really to be 
grateful for a new pleasure. 

And yet for once I should like to finda 
real child of nature, one who could enjoy life 
with something like enthusiasm. I never 
felt a thrill of delight at my first evening 
coat any more than when J wore my first 
trousers, because I had been brought up to 
expect them just as the natural sequence of 
my ice or my demi-tasse at dinner, Some- 
times I am aroused to a languid disgust and I 
really believe that I did protest the other 
day when my haberdasher wanted me to in- 
vest in some shirtings which were not ac- 
cording to my idea. And yet they were really 
very smart in their way and a young man, a 
very young one, would not be too bad in 
them. They were bright yellow with red, 
blue and green narrow stripes across the 
bosom. The effect was not so loud as would 
be supposed. With tallall-around turn down 
collars—I believe that is the name for them, 
but I am not expected to know—and a small 
tie, not too aggressive but yet with at least 
a dash of red, a young man would not be too 
outré for the morning. This would have to 
be worn with a lounge suit and now that 
reds are in vogue, the combination, although 
slightly of the rainbow order, would not be 
displeasing. 

To return to the enthusiastic, just before I 
left New York, I went out of curiosity to a 
down-town theatre to see an Irish melodrama. 
It was of the usual kind, manufactured by a 
theatrical tailor to fit the star. How the gal- 
ery and the audience roared at the witticisms, 
which were of the cruel repartee order, and 
the various physical knock downs of the 
comic characters, how they applauded the 
star in his songs and how they rose and hissed 
the villain ! You have read about such things, 
there is nothing new in them, but to me, 
seeing them actually, the impression was most 
vivid, I envied these people their enjoy- 
ment and I absolutely felt a thrill myself. 
But I never could become as one of them, 





and after a rest I really was ashamed of my- 
self in the morning. In my three weeks in 
New York, I have really seen but little that 
is new, and much that is vulgar. I am glad 
that there are signs of the banishment of the 
gaudy waistcoats, and that also the four-in- 
hand tie, of which I am tired, is going. The 
smartest way of adjusting a tie these days is 
most graceful. In fact, you do not tie it at 
all. The white ascot, which is now the 
only scarf to wear with afternoon dress, lends 
itself best to the new arrangement. You 
simply take the two ends, I believe they are 
called aprons, and pass one over the other, 
making the single loop, but no knot, at the 
neck, Then you see you have the two ends 
of the flowing silk matching in size, as two 
sheets of notepaper or the two flaps of an om- 
elette or pancake. Your tie pin, which 
should be small in design and size, is stuck 
in the sandwich holding it together. If the 
tie pin is placed sideways or somewhat to the 
right or the left it does not matter. Indeed 
any odd arrangement shows originality—a 
quality which is most rare and most sought 
after these days. 

There is nothing which sets off a good fig- 
ure so well as a frock coat, and one buttons 
up these days just as you would wear it loose 
two years ago, The suéde glove has also dis- 
appeared, and with a good fitting kid, a well- 
made frock, a pair of gray trousers, slightly 
loose and of an attractive pattern, a white 
Ascot — either not tied or made flat, and never 
puffed—and a boutonniére of violets or white 
flowers, a good boot, and a hat made to suit 
your own style, what better ensemble could 
be desired? In the morning our picturesque 
tweeds, our pretty colored shirts and our gay 
ties. In our mufti we must be picturesque, 
but in our dress we must be absolutely neutral, 
almost without a bit of color, even the most 
sombre of shades in the neckerchief, 

In our fads we can be musical, but it is 
not well to be literary. Society views people 
who write with suspicion. There seems to 
have been a temptation for those who earn 
their living by their pens to make use of their 
friends, either by informing the daily press 
of their movements or satirizing them in 
novels, We fear the ‘‘chiel takin’ notes’’ 
—is the quotation correct? Literary people 
are impossible, as a rule, and as for the mu- 
sicians, they give their numbers and receive 
their cheque and that is the end of them. I 
would just as soon take Meadows for a boon 
companion—and really sooner, because I do 
not think, even with his socialistic ideas 
which he has acquired of late, that he would 
take any advantage if I should condescend to 
place myself on a level with him, and that is 
what you cannot say about these professional 
people. We pay them for a service as we 
pay the caterer or the florist. Why should 
they expect to be guests? You cannot go 
out for hire and then be treated as if the 
‘* pleasure of your company ’’ (as the old-time 
formula used to run) was requested, Not a 
bit of it. 

I fear that New York has become so 
large that many of the old-time courtesies are 
forgotten. And the other cities follow the 
metropolis in all their social usages. Men 
tell me that it is almost impossible to call 
after a dinner or a ball, and that it is ridicu- 
lous to notice a tea or a reception. To mail 
cards these days is all that is necessary, and 
what seemed an unpardonable rudeness at first 
is now the accredited method of social pro- 
cedure, And even there are some who 
grumble at mailing cards. The only return 
a hostess obtains for her civility is an occa- 
sional visit at the opera in her box, or per- 
haps some very smart young fellow takes a 
turn ata dance with a débutante who has 
wined and dined him, or gives her a cot:llon 
favor, and he feels that this is all that should 
be expected of him. The men are slightly 
spoiled because they are scarce—at least the 
eligibles. There are hundreds of little boys 
who really have good manners, although they 
will take too much champagne at supper and 
talk rather loudly, but then they dance and 
they do their duty. 

Men are tired of society The average 
woman has so little tosay for herself, and 
unless one takes an interest in gossip and 
twaddle one is frightfully bored. Society has 
become narrow, and there are so many 
cliques, living entirely within themselves, 
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that a novel idea or an original thought is 
regarded as something so odd as to be looked 
upon with suspicion. And yet nothing is so 
prized as this same originality. Thus we 
arrive at a paradox from which there seems 
no escape, With it all, perhaps, there is 
some good feeling, some honesty of purpose, 
some sentiment beneath our veneer. We 
can be, if properly handled, made capable of 
sumething more than the conventional. And 
this is why we seek new pastures every now 
and then, and try for a little while to forget 
ourselves. New Yorkers, Bostonians and 
Philadelphians are very nice away from home, 
but as they cross the Potomac and near the 
Delaware, the Hudson or the immortal Back 
Bay, and see from afar the shadow of their 
vines and fig trees, they become once more 
the same soulless, automatic beings asof yore. 
And with it all, Iadmire them. I am soul- 
less myself, inasmuch as I suppress all emo- 
tion—which, after all, is very bad for the 
nerves—and prefer to appear well groomed, 
well turned out, than to be a genius or a per- 
son who wears his heart on his coat sleeve. 
That is not the place for it. It destroys the 
shape of the garment and is anything but 
smart, you know. 


WHAT HE WEARS 


j | A.F-Hose—Man may indulge in fancy 
half-hose to his heart’s content 
without fear of offending the 

mode, Of course he must use good taste in 

the selections; but there are so many 

pretty things that one cannot complain of a 

lack of variety. The new half-hose is of 

lisle with vertical stripes. A good style is 
that with black ground with gold, cardinal or 
white stripes, Then we have the bright 
instep patcerns. These havea panel of color 
over the instep which is in turn relieved by 
bright stripes or figures. Random or multi- 
colored stripes, and the bright Roman stripes 
look very well in lisles. In solid colors reds 
are coming into favor again. The best shades 
are the bordeaux, cardinal and sultan. These 
show reds of the brightest, brownest, and 
dullest red. The plaid half-hose is not so 
popular as it was last autumn, It has been 
cheapened, and therefore it has become com- 
mon, In the finer qualities of fancy lisles 
the vertical striped and the silk clocked half- 
hose are to be preferred. 
Hanpkercuiers—The French have sent 
us some of those exquisite woven linen hand- 
kerchiefs with centres and borders in cleverly 
arranged plaid and striped effects. The col- 
ors are principally in the blue and red order. 

Of course the shades are of that sickly hue 

which is common to all woveneffects. These 

fancy handkerchiefs are for wear with the 

morning suit or the golf suit. They are 

quite expensive—about $1 50 apiece. 
Cravats—Another new idea in cravats 

was shown recently. The purchaser buys a 

fine silk muffler—one of the soft-textured 

affairs—and has it folded in the centre to a 

proper band width. Then he ties it into the 

‘¢ waterfall ’’ or once-over ascot, and the re- 

sult is the ideal cravat. These new cravats 

are costly—I should say about $5 apiece. 

But there is always a way of securing the 

effect given by an expensive article in an in- 

expensive form. Buy a broad-end Imperial 
and tie it as you would an ascot. Let the 
end that comes to the right be very short. 

That gives you a very small centerpiece. 

Now throw the wide apron over the knot and 

pin with a gold safety pin. Another new 

one—a Windsor bow or tie—is made of a fine 
silk, an all-over taffeta rep, nailé, or change- 
able silk. It is forty inches long and woven 
especially for the tie. The tie is folded at 
the band, and the ends are quite broad, hav- 
ing a cord finish, which is woven in. These 
ties come from Paris and cost about $2.50 
each. In all cravats bayadére stripes are very 
popular. A bayadére stripe runs across ties, 
across four-in-hands and across ascots. One 
can readily imagine how prettily they tie up. 
Gotr Host —The new hose for next spring 
has been landed, and the bonnie Scots, and 
their clever imitators, the French, have not 
been idle. The new effects are very rich. 

The Scotch golf hose is of worsted, heavy, 

serviceable, decidedly proper. It is the best 

for rough outingwear. The legs arein black 
or in brown, or in heather mixtures, The 











tops are in diamond designs or in squares jn 
all the conventional tartan colors. The 
French golf hose is made of lisle. It is nice 
for wheeling. The legs are plain or ribbed, 
and are best in black; the tops turn over and 
are in every imaginable color and design. 
Sarrtincs.—In fancy shirtings new silk 
cords are shown as a novelty. The grounds 
are white, blue, pink, green or helio. The 
stripes are of white or any good contrasting 
shade. This is a rich fabric, but does 
not makea very serviceable shirt. The best 
shirtings, I am speaking of fancy ones, are the 
Scotch madras, Scotch cheviots and Scotch 
panamas, The madras and cheviot are rather 
light. They are the best fabrics for s:iff 
bosom shirts and for negligeés. But the best 
shirt for rough outing wear is made of 
Panama, Scotch or French flannel or botany, 
These shirtings are in stripes or in neat 
checks. Much prominence is not given the 
very loud plaids in the better class shops. 


IN THE BOX OFFICE 


ON THE OCCASION OF A FIRST NIGHT 


He Treasurer : 
nervous ?”” 


Tue Manacer: ** No—he’s get- 
ting a drink.”’ 

Tue Treasurer: ‘* Heavens ! 
know he had any money.”’ 

Tue Manacer: ‘*He drew a check on 
his cheek this morning. By the way have 
you instructed the usher when to appear ?”’ 

Tue Treasurer: ‘O, yes, same old 
signal—whenever the star pauses to wait for 
x.”” 

Tue Manacer: ‘* Good, they look like a 
vigorous lot of boys. How are the people 
seated ?”’ 

Tue Treasurer: ‘Critics and their 
friends in the parquet, star’s friends in the 
boxes, friends of the other members of the 
company in the circle, friends of the employ- 
ers in front of the curtain in the balcony, 
friends of employees behind the curtain in the 
gallery, precinct reporter, gamblers and un 
employed variety actors crowding the aisles 
and foyers.”’ 

Tue Manacer: **Good—but where are 
the author’s friends ?’’ 

Tue Treasurer: ‘* Author’s friends ? 
Did you ever know an author to have any 
friends on a first night? Why this one 
hasn’t even got a clean collar ’’ (enter assis- 
tant treasurer in state of great excitement). 

AssisTANT TREASURER: ** A man has just 
offered to pay for a seat—what in the world 
shall I do?”’ 

Tue Mawnacer: ‘* Well, I'd like to feel 
the pulsating throb of a dollar bill, but we 
must sacrifice pleasure to business. Tell 
him in as insulting a manner as possible that 
all the seats were sold day before yesterday. 
Put out the ‘standing room only” sign and 
telegraph all the principal newspapers in the 
country that we turned away money before 
the curtain went up. Send those telegrams, 
collect too. The newspapers get too much 
out of us theatrical people, So long, I must 
go behind now. I don’t think the heavy 
villain has had anything to eat to day, and 
I’ve got to stand guard over the property 
beefsteak.”” 


‘Ts the star getting 


I didn’t 


(Exeunt omnes) 
Tom Hall. 


LOOKING FORWARD 


Mavp : ‘I’m so glad Lent’s coming.” 

Atice: ‘Yes, so am I, I’ve worn 
every dress I’ve got so often that I’m almost 
ashamed to go out any more. I'l] need at 
least a month to get ready for Easter,”’— 
[Cleveland Leader, } 


OUR ARISTOCRACY 


‘¢ They’re not in the same set with us 
oh, dear, no ”’ 

**Indeed? ” 

‘¢Oh, not at all. 
family, you know,”’ 

+s Yes?” 

“‘ Yes, certainly. You see, their grand- 
father was in trade, while all the money in 
our family was made by our great. grand- 
father."’—[Chicago Evening Post- ] 


We're a much olde! 
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Scribner’s | CHI 


Newest Books 


YOUNG BLOOD 
By E. W. Hornunec, Author of «*« My 
Lord Duke,”’ ‘*¢The Rogue's 
March,” etc. 12mo. $1.25. 
EMERSON AND OTHER 
ESSAYS 
By JoHN Jay CHAPMAN, 
A Great Patriotic Novel. 
FOR LOVE OF COUNTRY 


A Story of Land and Sea in the 
Days of the Revolution. By Cyrus 
TOwNseND Brapy, Archdeacon of 
Pennsylvania. 120, $1.25. 


WHAT IS GOOD [IUSIC? 


12mM0, $1.25. 










A MEXICAN PALATE 


is not needed to appreciate the uni - and appe- 
tizing deliciousness of HELM BRAND 
CHICKEN TAMALE, A new A. dish, 
flavored with Mexican spices. Cooked in the 
corn husk. Prepared in our kitchens, the finest 
in the world, under the care of an enpelianecs 
|} chef. Ready for instant use. TRY IT. 

Ask your grocer for it or send us 
18 cents in stamps for sample half 


Suggestions to Persons Desiring to Cul- | joundcan. Addiess 


tivate a Taste in Musical Art. By | 
W. J. HENDERSON. 12mo, a 





net. 
AULD LANG SYNE 


By the Right Hon. Professor F. Max | 
Mistter, Author of ** The Science of | 
Language,’”’ etc. Crown, 8vo, $2.00. 


Contents: Musical Recollections—Lit- | 
erary Recollections—Recollecticns of Roy- 
alties— Beggars. 


HORACE MANN | 

And the Common-School Revival in the | 
United States. By A. B. HinspAce, | 
Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Teach- | 








The U. 8. Government 
When in the market for 
merchandise it obtains samples and submits 


buys only the best. 


them to rigid expert examination before plac- 
ing its order. 
Since 1890 the Government has purchased 
MASON & HAMLIN 
ORGANS and PIANOS 





exclusively for the equipment of its Indian 


ing in the Universit f Michi 
8 e University of Michigan. schools as well as for the ships of the ** Whire 


(Great Educators Series, Edited by ps 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Ph.D.) 4 Squadron," 
12mo, $1.00 net. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS Masons Bamlin 


153-157 Fifth Ave., N.Y, 





Packer’s Tar Soap 


THE IDEAL CLEANSER. 
ANTISEPTIC, SOOTHING, EMOLLIENT. 


It cleanses gratefully, removes all odors, wards off contagious diseases, 
and allays irritated skin. 


“A Luxury for Bathing and Shampooing” 


— Medical Standard 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, NEW YORK. 







| Boston, New York, Chicago and St. Louis. | 





As tight as 


| See that 
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They hold in every 
pose and action 


mulual attraction. 


The DeLong 
Hook and Eye 





Practical Needle Practice 
FOR THE CHILDREN 


May be found in making up the newly 
invented Miniature Furniture Sets. 

Patterns for these are furnished with 
figures stamped in outline for embroid- 
ery or outline stitch, and afford excellent 
practice for children in embroidery and 
plain sewing. 

The patterns for sets of three pieces 
are stamped on either cotton or linen 
and the construction of the furniture 
and afford a pleasing and instructive oc- 
cupation for the young ones. 

The furniture when completed makes 
dainty ornaments, pin cushions, etc., 
and those of fine quality are extensively 
used this season as COTILLON FAVORS. 





Stamped on Cotton, $.12 
Stamped for Embroidering, per pattern .50 
Half Tints, per pattern 6o 
Full Tint, .75 


Full instructions with each pattern, Sold by lead- 
ing dry goods stores and fancy goods stores, 


Special price list sent upon application to the 


PALMER M’F’G CO., 
43 Leonard Street, New York City. 
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a THE CivB~ 2 


Years of experience have verified the theory that a Cocktail made of 
the best materials and aged is infinitely better than those prepared 
as wanted. As a Cocktail is substantially a blend of different liquors, 
and as the oldest distillers are a unit in admitting that all blends 
improve with age, it must be accepted as a fact, ratified by the general 
experience of the trade, that an aged mixed drink of any kind is supe- 
rior to one made as wanted. Cocktails as served over bars are made 
entirely by guess, while the Club Cocktails are aged all ready for 
Juse, and require only to be poured over cracked ice and strained off to 
be in perfect condition. They are made entirely by actual weight 
and measurement, and, admitting that the same quality of materials 
are used in both cases, the wholesale form of making must be the only 
way of getting Cocktails of uniform quality. 

In the past the male sex were the only ones privileged to par- 
take of that daintiest of American drinks, the ‘‘Cocktail.”” With the 
inrovation of Club Cocktails it has been made possible for the gentler 
sex to satisfy its curiosity in regard to the concoction about which so 
much has been written and said, and which has heretofore not been 


obtainable by them. ; 
AVOID IMITATIONS. G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. , Sole Proprietors 
39 Broadway, New York, 


Are Best 























Sold by Dealers generally, and on the Dining 
and Buffet Cars of the principal railroads. Hartford, Conn. 20 Piccadilly, W. Lomdon, Eng. 
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THE TREE OF KNOWLEDGE 
GOWNS 


N many respects a most significant and 
entirely new move in American dress- 
making has been made in connection 

with the gowns worn in the latest Lyceum 
play, The Tree of Knowledge. 

There has been a long standing claim that 
American dressmakers are as able to produce 
original and admirable designs in dress as the 
dressmakers of London, Vienna or Paris, but 
just how this contention might be proved has 
been the difficulty presented. By the demon- 
stration of the Lyceum Theatre the difficulty 
in one respect has been solved. It is due to 
the enterprise of al! concerned, but primarily 
to the Lyceum Theatre, which has always 
shown itself ready to exploit new artistic 
efforts in connection with its plays. Secondly 
to Mrs. Robert Osborne, who has held that 
the American stage should present to Ameri- 
can theatre goers strictly new designs in 
gowns, and that if so presented in a popular 





A few straw hats have appeared, aparticularly effect- 
ive one being of fancy cerise straw, turned up in 
the back and trimmed with a very full ruche of 
cerise taffeta ribbon relieved at the left side with 
black quills and large nettle leaves. The back of 
the brim has black velvet bows and leaves as a 
trimming. The price is $18.50, 


way American women would be glad to rec- 
ognize the actualities that exist in this country 
for individuality in dress—individuality in dress 
having been for years the proud claim of Paris- 
ian women, 

Last in this work is the distinguished 
dressmaking establishment of Mrs. Dunstan, 
a house that has stood preeminent for many 
years, and which has had the reputation of 
being quick to adopt new methods. The 
result has been most gratifying, and play- 
goers read with marked interest the line in 
the programmes of the theatre ‘‘ Gowns de- 
signed by Mrs. Robert Osborne and executed 
by Mrs. Dunstan.”’ 

The whole point of American dress is that 
no one person or one form of talent or one 
kind of resources can reach the desired end. 
The designer is helpless without the dress- 
maker, the dressmaker of necessity employs 
designers, for it stands to reason that no one 
person iscapable of supplying all the variety of 
design that the customers of a large establish- 
ment demand. 

Again, the dressmaker and the designer are 
helpless without the patronage of the cus- 
tomer, and the unfortunate fact is that for 
many years it has been the belief among 
American women that gowns of the highest 
order could be secured only abroad. 

While it is true that the majority of good 
designs come from abroad it is also true that 
equally good designs originate in this country, 
and it is to properly equipped dressmaking 


firms who regard the whole subject in a 
liberal spirit, and who are quick to take ad- 
vantage of talent wherever it appears for the 
benefit of their customers, that New York is 





Another straw hat is violet in color, with a band of 
white straw around the brim, which is turned up 
on the left side, according to the edict of Dame 
Fashion for this summer, and has the crown sur- 
rounded by large bunches of purple and white vio- 
lets, ending ina high bunch on one side; it is 
very effective and costs only $14.50. 


to look to become eventually the great 
fashion centre. 

In many forms of art appl’ed to manufac- 
ture Americans have distinguished themselves, 
and it is safe to say that the development in 
dress design is a movement that has begun, 
of the ultimate attainments in which there 
can be no question to the judicious observer. 

The Lyceum Theatre, Mrs. Osborne and 
Mrs. Dunstan are to be congratulated. 





FASHIONABLE NECKLACES 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS 


Ig. 4932—The habit shown on page 

143 of this issue is of heavy Ox- 

ford; rather rough, regulation rd- 

ing skirt, with a round jacket cut away in 

front, pockets on the hips and left side. 

Plain, closely fitting sleeves and a slate-gray 

velvet collar almost black. With it gray 

gloves and a black derby should be worn and 
patent leather boots, 

Fig. 4933—Quaint evening cape, with 
Marie Antoinette hood trimmed with aruche 
and tied at the top with a smart black velvet 
bow, The cape is cut shell shape, and is a 
grayish mauve in color, Around the bottom 
an eight-inch frill of chiffon is headed with a 
ruche of cloth. The chiffon ruffle is finished 


at the bottom with a quilling of the same. 


At the throat a large black velvet bow is 
tied, the ends hanging to the bottom of the 
Ecru color satin is used for the lining. 
Fig. 4934—Evening gown of black net 
The skirt 


cape. 


spangled and trimmed with jet. 
hangs full and touches the ground all around. 





This little evening headdress consists of two wreaths 
of two-shaded cerise roses, one wreath being nat- 
urally smallerthan the other and not joined to- 
gether, except on one side with one white feather, 
two small tips and an aigrette, 


A full ruche of net finishesthe bottom. The 
corsage is sleeveless and cut low. A fold of 
the net around the neck and sleeves is the 
only trimming with the exception of a large 
jet crescent on either shoulder. 

4935—Black cloth walking frock. The 
skirt 1s sheath like with the inevitable train 
and touches all around. Across the front 
and down the side of the skirt bands of black 
velvet are flatly stitched relieved by little rows 
of gold soutache braid—a scroll is used at the 
turning of the corner. The bodice is per- 
fectly plain with rows of the velvet and braid 
strapped across the front. A high collar has 
little Persian madallions inserted in the velvet 
and a frill of lace at the top. The sleeves 
are long, perfectly fitting, with a good deal of 
fulness at the top which is laid in folds. A 





ABOUT LINENS 


Fine linens are the mark of cultivation 
and good taste. In selecting these important 
articles of household use, one can never be too 
careful in choosing the place to do her 
shopping. 

For fine linens, as for fine jewels, china, 
works of art, etc., one should seek the shop 
that deals exclusively in this commodity 
and where the reputation of the firm isa 
guarantee of the quality of the goods sold 
there. 

A shop of this kind is the Fifth Avenue 
linen store, of Messrs. Wm. S, Kinsey & 
Co,, on upper Fifth Avenue, near 36th St. 

The store is an ideal one in many respects, 
but its chief attraction lies in the fact that 
they carry the finest and most complete stock 
of linen goods to be found in this country ; 
and their discriminating patrons have the 
satisfaction of knowing that in dealing with 
them they have but one small profit to pay 
and also avoid the crowded department dry- 
goods stores where union or half cotton and 
linen is so often sold for all linen, 

Fifth Avenue and popular prices are not 
readily associated in the mind of the average 
shopper, but this pleasing combination may 
be found at Kinsey’s linen store. 

Mr, Kinsey’s long experience and excellent 
judgment and taste have won for him the 
confidence and custom of the most discrim- 
inating buyers, and the fact that the prices 
are always as low or perhaps lower than the 
same can be had elsewhere, has assisted 
largely in achieving the suecess of the store. 

The firm does a large mail order business, 
and all out of town orders are certain to meet 
with prompt and careful attention. 


SEEN IN THE SHOPS ILLUSTRATIONS 


vi 








girdle of black velvet is finished with a rib- 
bon velvet and edged with chiffon. 

Fig. 4936—Pale mauve satin-finish cloth 
gown for theatre or afternoon receptions. 
The princess model has an over cloth front 
stole which buttons at the arm and on the 
side. This is bound with a darker shade 
velvet and stitched inside that. The little 
collarette is of white cloth embroidered in 
mauve and gold. The sleeves are plain tailor 
made. The gown fastens down the back 
with small velvet buttons. The hat is a 
soft mauve mirror velvet toque with white 
aigrette of bird of paradise held in place with 
a bunch of violets, 

Fig. 4919—Castor velvet coat for a little 
girl, The model has a big box-plait on either 
side the front. A deep sailor collar is cut 
with tabs in front, and is outlined with seal, 
There is also a little standing collar of seal, 
The back of the coat is box-plaited in the 
same way, Blue taffeta forms a pretty con- 
trast for a lining. 

Fig 4920—Butterfly dress for a little girl, 
The gown is of pale yellow silk gauze, accor- 
dion plaited, with a large butterfly in the 
back, a wand with butterfly at the top, and 
a tiny black velvet head dress, 


Costumes SHOWN ON PaGE 139 

First figure, gray cachemire, blouse front 
and back embroidered in turquoise, silver and 
rhinestones. Yoke and belt of turquoise blue 
mirror velvet, also two bias bands of velvet at 
top of extension flounce on skirt. Collar of 
silver galoon with little flares of stitched blue 
velvet. Sleeves tucked in groups with flaring 
cuffs of cachemire faced with blue velvet. 
Sashes of gray cachemire ends embroidered in 
silver. 

The middle figure wears a waist of sky 
blue French taffeta, tucked in square blocks, 
with a lace flower appliquéd in the centre of 
each block. Front and sleeves of blue 
chiffon, the sleeves with three headings of 
yellow valenciennes lace. Bow at bust of 


(Continued on page vii) 








BACK NUMBERS OF VOGUE 
Copies of Vogue three months old, are 
20 cents each, and the price increases 5 
cents a copy for each additional three 
months ; i. e., a paper three months old 
is 20 cents ; a paper six months old is 25 
cents; a paper nine months old is 30 
cents; a@ paper one year old is 35 cents, 
and soon. Readers ordering back num- 
bers should make their remittances accord 
with this scale of prices to avoid disap- 
pointment and delay. 





From 
Delmonico’s 
Kitchen. 


New York, 
February 11. 

In my use of the Royal Baking 
Powder I have 
found it superior 


to all others. 





I recommend 
it as of the first 
quality. 

C. GORJU, 


Late Chef de cuisine, 
Delmonics’s, N. Y. 





ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., N. Y. 
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(Continued trom page vi) 
chiffon with tucked ends. Crush collar and 
belt of taffeta, and handscrew rhinestone 
buckle at waist. 

Evening dress of white net, over light blue 
moiré. Five inches of footing on skirt, also 
sleeves and waist trimmed with ruches of 
sane. Blue baby ribbon run through net 
on which forming diamonds, with a tiny 
bow of baby ribbon in centre of each diamond. 
Blue morning glories over left shoulder, and 
blue satin belt fastened with buckle in the 
back, sash ends of net edged with footing. 


HABIT FOR RIDING ASTRIDE—GIVEN IN MIDDLE 
PAGE 


Needs very little description as the draw- 
ing shows exactly how it is made. When 
the rider dismounts the habit buttons down 
the front, and the back falls together like a 
divided bicycle skirt. It can be made of any 
habit cloth, and the buttons may be of bone 
or cloth covered. White linen collar and 
cuffs, white ascot tie, dogskin riding gloves, 
and a high hat or derby complete the cos- 
wme. The riding boots and trousers worn 
with this habit are like those worn with a 
side-saddle habit. 


BALL GOWN SHOWN ON PAGE 135 


Is of white souffle taffeta, over which is a 
skirt of fine white net trimmed with plissé 
of white mousseline de soie. The bodice is 
covered with accordion-plaited mousseline ae 
soie, shoulder ruffles of the mousseline. The 
sash is of white satin embroidered in silver, 
as is also the twist of white satin ribbon 
which outlines the décolletage and ties in a 
pretty bow on the left shoulder. The cloak 
is of white satin trimmed from top to bottom 
with ruffles of chiffon. The high collar is 
made of satin closely covered with tiny ruffles 
of chiffon. 


| SEEN ON THE STAGE 


4 most unusual experiment in theat- 
rical lines is that now made by the 
Criterion Independent Theatre, un- 

der the management of which El Grau Ga- 

leotte, by Echegeray, is being given for the 
week at the Berkeley Lyceum. This Spanish 
play has been translated into English by Miss 

Maud Banks, who also is in thecaste. Eben 

Plympton, a well-known actor—-little seen of 

liteon the New York stage—appears in the 

play. 





Oh, Susannah, at Hoyt’s, being not quite 
lovg enough to fill out an evening’s enter- 
tainment, that rollicking farce is now pre- 
ceded by Dangerfield *95, a little sketch 
written by Mildred Dowling, and acted with 
much charm by Annie Russell at charity 
matinées. 


The Harlem Opera House has for the 
week Lillian Russell, Della Fox and Jefferson 
De Angelis—the trio of stars who for the last 
year have been appearing together. 


The Castle Square Opera Company appears 
this week in the Gypsy Baron, which is suit- 
ably set and cast. So great has been the pop- 
ular success of this company that the man- 
agers feel justified in promising for speedy 
production Faust, A Trip to Africa, Dorothy 
and Nanon. 


The Red Robe is at the Grand Opera 
House for the week. 


\ newly formed stock company, in which 
are included Rose Eytinge, Nance O'Neil, 
McKee Rankin, and Wilton Lackaye, is 
at che Star, the play being East Lynne. 


A special Beethoven matinée is to be given 
at the Lyceum Theatre on Tue., 8 Mar., 
the programme to consist of a Beethoven 
concert, to be followed by the play of Ade- 
laide, in the cast of which are to be David 
Bispham, Julie Opp, Perry Averill, Mrs. 
Walcott, Mrs. Whiffen, and Yvonne de 
Treville, 


The Conquerors continues to draw crowds 
to the Empire. 


The Tree of Knowledge is to finish out 
the season at the Lyceum, Its successor 


will be Clyde Fitch’s The Moth and the 


Candle, which 1s to be presented by Mr. Kel- 
cey, Miss Shannon, and their company. 


On Monday next In Gay New York will 
be given at the Fourteenth Street Theatre. 


Way Down East is doing a good business 
at the Manhattan. 


One Summer’s Day has been so successful 
at Wallack’s Theatre that Mr. John Drew 
has extended hisseason there to seven weeks, 
and he has besides decided to finish out his 
engagement with this play. 


El Capitan is being presented in stirring 
fashion by De Wolfe Hopper at the Broad- 
way Theatre. 


The Broadway Theatre is celebrating its 
tenth birthday by the production of special 
features and the distribution of souvenirs this 
evening. 


The Whitney Company is to be seen in A 
Normandy Wedding at the Herald Square. 


Maud Adams and the Little Minister are 
six months older than they were when the 
charming actress first made her bow as a star 
to the New York public. 


What Happened to Jones goes its rollicking 
way at the Bijou. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Academy of Music—8.15, The White Heather. 
American Theatre—8.15, Gipsy Baron, 
Bijou—8.15, What Happened to Jones. 
Broadway — 8.15, The Highwayman, 
Casino—8.10, The Telephone Girl. 
Daly’s—8.15, The Country Girl. 
Empire—8.15, The Conquerors, 

Fifth Avenue—8.20, El Capitan. 

Fourteenth Street—8.15, Sweet Inniscarra, 
Garden—8.25, The Master. 

Garrick— 8.20, The Little Minister. 

Herald Square—8.15, A Normandy Wedding. 
Hoyt’s—8.30, Oh, Susannah. 

K nick erbocker— 8.30, A Virginia Courtship. 
Lyceum—8.15, The Tree of Knowledge. 
Manhattan—8.15, Way Down East. 
Wallack’s—8.20, One Summer’s Day. 

K eith's—Continuous performance. 
Proctor’s—Variety. 

St. Nicholas Skating Rink. 

Pleasure Palace. 

Eden Musée,—Cinématograph, Waxworks, etc. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


Here are summer gowns and summer 
gowns. If you can pay bills of five 
figures with calm and composure, a 
certain style of gown, elaborated with the 
finest work and costly lace, is worthy of its 
extravagant price and should be paid for 
without a murmur. In reality without a 
murmur is somewhat of a fiction, as very 
large prices are not paid, I fear, without some 
protest, even where women have very large 
bank accounts and can afford to be lavish. 
But we who have varying incomes, never 
rising quite to our satisfaction, must perforce 
resign ourselves to more or less home work 
with chance dressmakers and lend a hand as 
deftly as we know how, in order to keep up 
with the changes of season and style. 


HAND-SEWN TRIMMING 


The expense of gown making at the mo- 
ment lies very much in the immense amount 
of work on skirts, involving not only time 
and labor but material and trimming to carry 
out the mode. Flounces large and small we 
shall be obliged to hem, to trim with lace, to 
gather and put on, if we are at all clever. If 
we are fastidious we shall not hesitate to do 
this by hand—objecting to the ‘‘ shoppy ”’ 
look which machine work always gives to 
transparent materials; and when we plan 
lace-trimmed flounces, it is of such fabrics 
alone we are thinking. One industrious 
young matron has set to work in the right 
direction, by furnishing her prettiest brocade 
work-bag with freshly cut organdie ruffles 
and plenty of lace by the piece—all the ma- 
terials to work with—besides her gold enamel 
chatelaine, on which swing her scissors, her 
thimble, needle-case, etc. This is in readi- 
ness for forenoon entertaining of intimates 
who drop in for a bit of gossip. Yards and 
yards are thus made ready for the house 
dressmaker. 


UNDERSLIPS FOR TRANSPARENT GOWNS 


It is not at all necessary to go to the ex- 
pense of silk skirts for such lawns as we wear 
in mid-summer running in to town or fly- 


ing into the village. This saving will enable 
us to have at least one more frock. It is 
found that match lawn underskirts answer 
every purpose, and all they need is a pretty 
little ruffle or needlework finish on the bot- 
tom, which will launder as well as the gown 
itself, for in making up these gowns we must 
not lcse sight of the laundress’s work. On 
this point a warning word should be spoken 
against skirts and bodices cut on the bias. 
The result generally is that when returned 
*¢done up’’ they are out of shape or very 
much askew. It is quite another thing with 
dressy organdies made over silk—never in- 
tended to be treated to anything but a hot 
iron to freshen them up. They may be 
“made up’’ exactly as if they were grena 
dines or silks, according to the choice of the 
wearer and to model, 


BEIGE LAWNS 


Beige lawns are altogether the smartest- 
looking for general forenoon going about in 
town or country. Any hat goes well with 
them, and their very conservatism and sim- 
plicity stamp them as the gown of a lady, 
above all things, There are several new 
shades in lawns this season, many of which, 
more or less, fall under the beige classifica- 
tion. All one needs do with them is to trim 
the bottom of a skirt of walking length with 
a knee-deep Spanish flounce, on the bottom 
of which shall be three rows of one to two- 
inch bias bands, stitched down on either side 
flat and true to athread. The beading may 
simply be a wider stitched band. The bodice 
may have vertical or cross bands less than an 
inch wide, stitched in like manner on the 
material, and gracefully draped into the fig- 
ure, with or without a basque effect of tabs 
or a bottom ruffle; but in either of these 
cases the finish should also be a narrow 
stitched band-corresponding with those on the 
bodice, The sleeves may belong to the 
bishop’s order, the cuffs trimmed with 
stitched bands also, or be tight-fitting and 
wholly or in part trimmed with ringed bands 
stitched quite flat. An open neck showing 
a lingerie chemisette of white lawn with 
needlework and lace, and a pretty stock for 
the neck as well as a smart belt of leather or 
of ribbon, are the accessories which will give 
cachet to a frock of this kind and render it 
particularly charming. 





RESPONDENTS | 
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RULES 


(1) The writer's full name and address must accom 
pany letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
rovided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
dentify the reply. 

(3° Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 
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Travel-- 


Telephone 


For Service apply to 


New York Telephone Co. 
CONTRACT OFFICES 

18 Cortlandt, 15 Dey, 

952 Broadway, 115 W. 38th! 


MODELS 





(4) Emergency questions only answered 
by mail before publication, and with §1.00 
paid by correspondent. 

So many questions of exactly, or almost ex- 
actly the same character, are asked Vogue, that 
it has become necessary to number them for con- 
wenience in reference. Subscribers should keep 
files of Vogue. There are, to date, ever 1000 
questicns numbered and indexed in Vogue 
Office. 

1073. Dress for Maid. To Vera — 

(1) Will you kindly tell me what is the 
newest fashion of dressing a maid in black 
and white? 

(2) Is the cap still in vogue and what kind 
of apron, col.ar, cuffs and tie are proper ? 

(1) It is not necessary a maid’s dress 
should be black ; many mistresses prefer to 
have their maids wear dark blue or dark 
plum, as black dresses are worn so much in 
restaurants. The dress should be made per- 
fectly plain without trimming of any kind. 
The apron may be just the full simple lawn 
one or it may have a bib and bretelles. 

(2) The regulation waitress’s white linen 
cuffs and collars are still worn, also a cap 
the shape of which is a matter of taste ; the 
oblong cap with a full narrow ruche is very 
pretty. A Windsor tie just the color of the 
dress, or black, is worn under the collar and 
tied in a bow in front, 


1074. Eradicating Wrinkles. Heath- 
er.—Will you kindly tell me what to do to 
remove a line from between my eyebrows? 
The rest of my face is comparatively free 
from lines, but this is almost like adent. I 
have massaged it, but perhaps not properly. 

Massage is usually the most effective man- 
ner of removing lines from the face. Have 
you tried rubbing it hard with cold cream? 
Steaming the line, and then rubbing briskly 
with cold water and a coarse towel is some- 
times beneficial. If the line runs up and 
down, you want to rub it across and vice 
versa. 

If these simple suggestions do not help 
you, write to May Scott Rowland, who 
makes a speciality of removing lines from the 
face, etc., and will be able to help you, 
probably. 

See article in Vogue, page 350, 25 No- 
vember, on massage. 






933 BROADWAY 
21822° STS 


TRADE MARK COPYRIGHTED 
Fashionable Coiffure for 1898 


Why not inspect first, my immense assortment or 
beautitul Coiffures before purchasing, or giving your 


orders elsewhere! 1am satisfied the assortment of 


Human Hair Goods 


in all those rare shades and fine textures cannot be found 
elsewhere ; our artistic and durable workmanship is the 


standard of perfection. 


Hair Dressing Parlors 


are the most commodious and luxurious in the country ,our 
artists stand without a rival and all engagements for the 
residence, or engagements for hair coloring must be made 


ahead of time to assure prompt attention. 


Hair Ornaments 


in Tortoise and Amber Shell, Jet, Rhinestone, Velvet with 
Aigrettes, Ostrich Plumes, and the beautitul Papillon 


makes this assortment an unusually attractive one, 
TELEPHONE CALL, 2,501—18th ST. 
Catalogue free. 


A. SIMONSON 
933 Broadway 


IN CRINOLINE AND PAPER 


THE MORSE-BROUGHTON CO. 


NEW YORK 
3 East 19th St. 


PARIS 
34 Rue Vivienne 


.SSIMONSON 


THE LEADING HOUSE 


Hair GooDs 
HAIR DRESSING 


Hair Ornaments 


2ist and 22nd Sts. 
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MISS JULIE OPP 


AMERICAN QUEEN 


recommends 


AMERICAN QUEEN 
GIANT FABRIC 


and 


ROMAN AND PRISWATIC COLORED LININGS 


Because GIANT FABRIC is better than Silk, being stronger and lighter 
Will not tear at the seams (as silk does) and will outwear the dress, The only 
linings which give the waist the much desired tailor-like fit. Made in Fast 
Black and Colors, 

Gilbert's colored linings keep the skirt in shape. Your dealer will tell you 
more about them. Look for the name 

AMERICAN QUEEN and GILBERT M F’G CO, on the selvage. 
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